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MRS. HARVEY N. WILEY 





Telis Club Women the Benefits of 
the Ballot As a Useful Tool 
Dr. and Mrs. Harvey W. Wiley were 
the guests recently of the Woman's 
Tenn. They 


Club of Chattanooga, 
spoke to a large audience of women, 
who listened with close attention. 


Mes. Wiley said: 

Before my eminent husband tells 

you what club women may do by the 
present indirect method toward pro- 
moting health conditions, I am going 
to take a few moments of your time 
to show you how much quicker all the 
good advice he will give you could 
be made effective if woman could 
enter the health crusade and all other 
good movements where the weal of 
the community is involved, with both 
hands free, instead of having one tied 
behind her back. 
I refer to her inability to use the 
only legitimate instrument provided 
in a democracy with which a citizen 
can accomplish results. 


Like Rounding Cape Horn 
True, the bandages are now re- 
moved from woman’s ©y®s, and she 
may see the truth as clearly as her 
brother—for school and college priv- 
ileges today in the United States are 
practically as great for women as for 
men, even the professions being open 


to them. 

The present 
needlessly long and wasteful. 
like sending a cargo from New York 


indirect method is 
It is 


destined for San Francisco by way of 
Cape Horn instead of directly a 
the continent. 
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dozen Viscountesses, and other ladies 


WOMEN WIN 


They Carry Election in Favor of 
Lighting and Sprinkling the Streets 


Women voted as property owners 
at Bronxville, N. Y., April 11, on a 
question invoiving the expenditure of 
village money, and won the election. 
The municipality by a vote of 53 to 
50 decided to care for the streets in 
Lawrence Park. 

This park has streets only fourteen 
feet wide, and for that reason the vil- 
lage has never been able to take the 
streets over, because there was a law 
preventing its accepting such narrow 
streets. Taxpayers in the section 
thought they were entitled to have 
their streets sprinkled and lighted, 
even if they were narrow. Leonard 
Kebler, of the Ward, Leonard Elec- 
tric Company, headed the campaign 
for sprinkling Lawrence Park, and 
polled most of the women’s votes on 
that side, 

A number of Bronxville citizens 
who had put their property in their 
wives’ names found they were not en- 
titled to vote at the special election. 

On this occasion 75 per cent. of 
Bronxville’s total vote is said to have 
been cast by women. 


MANY TITLES 


Two Duchesses and Nine Countesses 
in Votes for Women League 





The Countess of Selborne is pres- 
ident of the “Conservative and Union- 
ist Women’s Franchise Association” 
in England. Its officers include the 
Duchess of Marlborough, the Duchess 
of Sutherland, nine Countesses, half a 


of title too numerous to mention. 
Many are women distinguished for 
their good works. 


FOR FIFTY EDITORS 


Mrs. Travis Cochran has sent a 
check to pay for sending The Wom- 
an’s Journal to fifty editors or press 
chairmen in the campaign States. 





DUBLIN’S APPEAL 





Dublin’s City Government Votes 22 
to 9 to Petition Parliament for 
Woman Suffrage—Redmond Objects 


Under the heading, “Hats Off to 
Dublin’s Lord Mayor!” Mrs. Pank- 


hurst’s paper, Votes for Women, gives 
particulars as to the fine vote of the 
Dublin city government, by a major- 
ity of 22 to 9, to send the Lord Mayor 
to present a petition for woman suf- 
frage at the bar of the House of Com- 
mons. No one outside Parliament has 
a right to present a petition in this 
way except the Corporation of Dub- 
lin and the Corporation of London. 
The right is exercised only on what 
are considered great occasions, It has 
not been exercised by either London 
or Dublin for the last 23 years. 

The earliest record of such action 
on the part of Dublin is found in the 
journal of the House of Commons for 
June 16, 1789, when the Lord Mayor 
presented a petition, “praying that the 
House may be pleased to pass the 
University Education (Ireland) Bill, 
as it now stands, into law this session, 
and thus remove a great injustice, 
the existence of which has long been 
almost universally admitted.” Votes 
for Women says: “There is something 
familiar about the ring of these last 
words.” 

The present action, which Mrs. 
Pankhurst’s paper regards as a great 
victory, is declared to be due to “the 
onergy and persistence of the Trish 
Women’s Franchise League.” 

How It Was Done 


The motion that the Lord Mayor of 
Dublin should petition the House of 
Commons on behalf of the Concilia- 
tion Committee’s Bill was first put 
down for the February meeting of the 
council, and the Irish Women’s Fran- 
chise League had then secured over 
700 signatures of women municipal 
voters to a memorial in its favor. A 
deputation of the League waited on 
the Corporation at that meeting, and 
a motion to suspend the Standing Or- 
ders in order that the resolution might 
be discussed at once gained a sub- 
stantial majority, but not the requisite 
two-thirds. A special meeting was 
ordered, but a series of delays took 
place. The Irish Women’s Franchise 
League, hearing a rumor that these 


(Continued on Page 123.) 








THE GREAT PARADE 


All Sorts and Conditions of Women 
to March In the Suffrage Proces- 
sion on May 6—Mothers, School 
Teachers, Doctors, Nurses, College 
Girls, and Shirt-Waist Makers with 
Flame-Colored Flag Draped in 
Black—Bands, Banners and Floats 








The Suffrage Parade to be held in 
New York City on May 6 by the Wom- 
en’s Political Union promises to be 
& great occasion, 

The Woman Suffrage Party and the 
Collegiate Equal Suffrage League are 
co-operating. Many college women 
will march, the Bryn Mawr group 
alone numbering sixty. Johns Hop- 
kins University will send a delega- 
tion of women physicians. 

The social workers will be headed 
by Miss Lillian Wald, of the Henry 
Street Settlement, and Mrs. Mary 
Simkhovitch, of Greenwich House. 
Lest men forget that a woman can 
be a suffragist and a mother, there 
will be a section composed of moth- 
ers—Mrs. Richard Aldrich, Mrs. John 
Winters Brannan, Mrs. John Rogers, 
Jr. Mrs. Livingston Schuyler and 
many others—the leader bearing a 
banner with the motto: “We prepare 
children for the world; let us prepare 
the world for children.” 

Among the many banners to be car- 
ried by the different groups, one will 
have a sad significance—the flame- 
colored one, draped in black, .o be 
borne by the shirtwaist makers. 

Emblems of the varfous trades rep- 
resented will be seen, and will in- 
clude a model airship. A typewriter 
will be carried on a platform by the 
stenographers. 

Eight Philadelphia women in full 
Quaker dress will occupy a float in 
the great parade. They will rep 
resent Miss Mary Winsor’s League. 

Connecticut, New Jersey, and a 
large number of other States will 
be represented. Mrs. Ernest Seton 
Thompson will lead the Connecticut 
women, and in that group also will 
be Miss Ely, head of the Ely School 


for Girls, at Greenwich. Another 
head of a fashionable school for girls 
who will march is Miss Jessica 


Finch of New York. Miss Maude In- 
gersoll, daughter of the late Col, Rob- 
ert G. Ingersoll, and the Misses Irene 
and Alice Lewisohn are among those 
who will be in line, 

Hazel Stanton, fifteen years old, 
will carry a banner in honor of her 
grandmother, Elizabeth Cady Stanton. 
The ensign of Mrs. Miller, an- 
other pioneer, is to be borne by her 
grandson, Carl Miller. 

Mrs. Mary Hutcheson Page and a 
number of other Massachusetts wo- 
men expect to take part. A Henry 
B. Blackwell banner will be sent by 
members of the Men’s League, and 
perhaps carried by one of them. Con- 
tributions are invited to cover the 
cost of making the Julia Ward Howe, 
Lucy Stone and Mary A. Livermore 
banners. The contributions may be 
sent to this office. 

The procession will start down 
Fifth avenue from 57th street at 3.30 
P. M., led by bands, floats and other 
historical and musical features. The 
different detachments will fall ‘in 
from side streets, where they will be 
stationed. Arrived at Union square, 
a meeting will be held, with oratory 
and song. 

The Equal Franchise Society has 
voted to join Mrs. Richard Aldrich, 
now acting president, will march, 
and so will Mrs. Egerton Winthrop, 
Jr., who is on the executive board. 
Mrs. Philip Lydig, another board 
member, cannot march because she 
is going to be out of the city, but 
she is giving the banner to be car- 
ried by the group of Western voters 
—a gorgeous banner, with a vérse of 
poetry telling how the sun rises in 
the West now instead of in the East. 
The Political Equality League was 
asked to take part, but Mrs. O. H. P. 
Belmont, the president, declined. 

There will be bands and Scotch 
pipers, and a great variety of floats. 
All women interested are invited to 





come and join the march. 
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HE MARRIED AN ANTI 


By Joseph L. Richards 





A man once wed an Anti, 


And he drearhed of heavenly peace, 


F ad in funny papers 
SS png suffrage would increase 
All the woes of matrimony, 

So he took a life-long lease 
With the Anti of his choosing; 
So begins this little piece. 


He was subject then to “influence, 
A joyous thing, I'm told, 
When he criticised the biscuits, 
He was getting awf'ly bold. 
Finally he dared not tell her 
That his love was ye yrerr 4 cold, 
drink of acid, 
> or, eae the bells that tolled. 


THEY WANTED IT AGAIN 

Most noticeable of all features of the 
recent suffrage campaign in Washing- 
ton was the number of leading workers 
who had lived in suffrage States. Suf- 
fragists never give anonymous testi- 
mony. Therefore, the following names 
are appended, that anyone who chooses 
may write and ask them why, after 
fully testing equal suffrage in one 
State, they worked to establish it in 
another. 

Albert W. McIntire, Everett, Wash- 
ington, former Republican Governor of 
Colorado. 

David C. Coates, of Spokane, former 
Democratic Lieutenant-Governor of 
Colorado. 

Mrs. May Arkwright Hutton, of Spo- 
kane, President Washington Political 
Equality League, formerly an Idaho 





yoter. 

Mrs. Homer Gill, of Seattle, Presi- 
dent Washington Equal Franchise So- 
ciety; voted in Washington in terri- 
torial days. 

Mrs. Ida De Long Jarmuth, of Seat- 
tle, daughter of Professor Long, of the 
University of Colorado. 

Rev. E. Tremayne Dunsian, pastor 
West Seattle Congregational Church; 
lived for many years in Australia. 

Rev. Bruce Brown, Dean Avenue 
Christian Church, Spokane, formerly of 
Central Christian Church, Denver. 

Rev. Conrad Bluhm, Centenary Pres- 
byterian Church, Spokane, formerly of 
Presbyterian Church at Trinidad, Colo- 
rado. 

Professor Buchanan, State Normal 
School, Cheney, Washington, formerly 
of Sterling, Colorado. 

O. G. Robinson, real estate man, Spo- 
kane, formerly of Colorado Springs. 

The list might be multiplied almost 
indefinitely. Washington is full of 
people from Colorado and Idaho, and 
every one of them was out for suffrage. 
Not one was out against it. The best 
of all recommendations for equal suf- 
frage is that, when there is a cam- 
paign for it, people from the States 
that have it are always out to “‘boost”’; 
not to “knock.” Six women associated 
witn the Woman Suffrage Party in 
New York were former residents of 
Celorado. It naturally strikes them as 
funny that they knew enough to vote in 
Colorado, but don’t know enough to 
vote in New York.—The Woman Voter. 


CELEBRATE JEFFERSON’S 
BIRTHDAY 





Thomas Jefferson’s birthday was 
celebrated by the suffragists of Jersey 
City, N. J., on Thursday of last week 
by a mass meeting at the People’s 
Palace. The use of the building was 
given free by the Rev. John L. Scud- 
dr. 

Dr. Scudder says he wants it known 
that he believes in a square deal for 
all citizens, men or women. He is so 
strong a suffragist that he lately 
placed on the bulletin board in the 
People’s Palace a poster showing that 
the persons who cannot vote are luna- 
tics, criminals and women. Local 
anti-suffragists waxed indignant over 
the picture of a beautiful college girl 
graduate locked in a pen with a con- 
vict and an idiot and demanded that 
the poster be taken down, but Dr. 
Scudder stood to his guns. 

The speakers at the meeting were 
Dr. Edwin A. Slosson, literary editor 
of the New York Independent; his 
wife, Mrs. May Preston Siosson; As- 
sistant District Attorney Robert H. 
Elder, of Brooklyn, and Mrs. Elder. 
Dr. and Mrs. Slosson have had unus- 
ual opportunities to observe the work- 
ings of equal suffrage, both in Kan- 
sas, Where women have had the muni- 
cipal vote ever since 1887, and in Wy- 
oming, where full guffrage prevails. 


United States. She never aspired to 
public office, but was appointed by the 
Governor of Wyoming as chaplain of 
the State Penitentiary. It was agreed 
on all sides that as chaplain she was 
a great success. 

This is probably the first time that 
Jefferson's birthday has been cele- 
brated by holding a woman, suffrage 
meeting; but Jefferson’s granddaugh- 
ter is a member of the Equal Suffrage 
League in Virginia, and Miss Mary 
Johnston says that if Jefferson were 
living she believes he would be a 
member too. 


INDIA’S CHILD TOILERS 





The Bombay correspondent of the 
London Times reports that one of the 
principal provisions of the rumored 
compromise between the government 
of India and the owners of the jute 
and cotton mills over the Indian Fac- 
tories Bill was to increase the work- 
ing hours of children. The last of- 
ficial inquiries proved that in Bombay 
and Bengal the factory law was prac- 
tically a dead letter, and that from 30 
to 40 per cent. of the half-time staff 
were under nine years old (nine is 
the legal age), while many children of 
six and seven were working seven 
and eight hours daily in the Bengal 
jute mills. 


FLORIDA TEACHERS ILL- 
USED 





A school teacher writes from Flor- 
ida: 

“I am trying to start the fight for 
school suffrage. We do not even have 
women on school boards, and I am 
sure there are not six women in the 
public schools of Florida who receive 
a living salary. All the schools pay 
poorly, and any positions that pay as 
yiuch as $1,000 are given to men. We 
had one of the best high schools in 
the State here in , and all the 
women teachers, including myself, 
were dismissed last summer because 
we asked for equal pay with the men 
and for recognition of departmental 
work. So you see the women do not 
even possess freedom of speech in this 
far corner of the United States.” 








“A TALCUM POWDER RAG” 





The Purdue Exponent is a paper 
published by the students of Purdue 
University. A special issue of it was 
lately given over to be edited wholly 
by the young women of the institu- 
tion, with Miss Mary Kennedy as edi- 
tor in chief. George Ade is a gradu- 
ate of Purdue and was invited to con- 
tribute. He sent some _ burlesque 
verses aimed against equal suffrage, 
with the chorus: 

Oh, happy, fast approaching day, 
When woman has her own sweet way! 
Within six months our country’s fiag 
Will be a talcum powder rag. 

The young women of Purdue are re- 
ported to be indignant. Mr. Ade has 
probably maile more converts to suf- 
frage by his contemptuous’ verses 
than if he had written a serious ar- 
ticle in its favor. He is a rabid “‘anti,” 
and in his plays goes out of his way 
in order to attack equal rights for 
women, 


MRS. MACKAY RESIGNS 





Mrs. Clarence H. Mackay has re- 
signed the presidency of the Equal 
Franchise Society, which started less 
than three years ago with only 16 
niembers and has grown to 672. 

After the Board meeting last week 
Mrs. Mackay said: 

“The work to secure the political 
expression of my sex is to me the 
vital issue of the day, and our cause 
must always be the greatest interest 
I have to strive for. In considering 
the plans for our society’s prppagan- 
da during the coming months, I find 
that it will be absolutely necessary 
for the president to do a good deal 
of additional work in this Office, be- 
sides much travelling and speech- 
making in outside districts. My 
plans for the immediate future are 
so uncertain that it is not possible 
for me to commit myself to the neces- 
sary engagements. In justice to the 
work that should be done, I feel that 
it is only fair to this organization 
that I should resign from the presi- 
dency, while remaining a member of 





The Slossons resided in Wyoming for 
thipsteen years, and Mra. Slosson has 


the Board and continuing my interest 
here, 


voted for three Presidents of the| “] have handed in my resignation 


at the meeting of the board this af- 
ternoon. The first vice president, 
Mrs. Richard Aldrich, and the second 
vice president, Mrs. Frederick Nathan, 
can assume my responsibilities until 
our next annual election in Decem- 
ber, when another president can be 
nominated and elected. I shall con- 
tinue to work as hard as ever for 
the society, but in a different way.” 





WHILE OTHERS SLEPT 





The British Isles were plastered 
with suffrage posters before light on 
the morning of Census Day. The 
Vote, the organ of the Women’s Free- 
dom League, says: 

It is now more than two years since 
London and the provinces awoke to 
find the suffragists had been busy 
posting up proclamations while others 
slept. Last Monday morning, ‘No 
Votes for Women, No Census,” faced 
the early worker from pillar-boxes, 
police stations, municipal announce- 
ment boards, and the windows of 
empty shops along the main roads. 
It is strange how suffragists get 
things done, for in spite of the fact 
that the streets were full of police, 
ready to enumerate wanderers, the 
large posters, all ready-gummed, 
found their way even to the very cita- 
del of the enemy. In London the Law 
Courts and the Mansion House re- 
ceived careful attention from our 
amateur bill-posters, and on the board 
showing cases for judgment appears 
the ubiquitous notice, “No Vote, No 
Census.” 

A policeman who caught one of our 
workers in the act of placing a poster 
on a parish notice-board asked in- 
dignantly if she intended to put one 
on him! 

The bill-posters went forth about 
4 A. M. and Mrs. Irene Miller, 
Miss Acheson, and Mrs. Vulliamy did 
especially good work. Miss Turner 
and Miss Neilans had their names and 
addresses taken, with a grim threat 
that more might be heard of it, but 
however that May be, the work of 
placarding London's main streets was 
well done. In Scotiand the arrange- 
ments were in the hands of Miss Mun- 


ro and Miss Sidley, and were Well car- 
ried out. 


_—_——— 


CONCERNING WOMEN 





Rey. Anna H. Shaw humorously 
calls the dove which The Woman’s 
Journal puts out to celebrate a vic- 
tory “our little hen.” In a postscript 
to a recent letter, Miss Shaw says: 
“My, isn’t the little hen working these 
days!” Sometimes the dove has had 
to stay in for a year at a time. Lately 
she has been having an amount of air 


and exercise that must be very good 
for her health. 


Miss Octavia Bates, formerly of 
Michigan, later of Baltimore, has left 
$5000 to the National Suffrage Asso- 
ciation. If the will is sustained, this 
will be a welcome addition to the 
treasury. Miss Melissa Dickinson, a 
cousin of Miss Susan B. Anthony, has 
also left the Association a bequest, 
but under the terms of the will it 
will not become ayailable for some 
years, 

Baroness Alletta Korff, of Helsing- 
fore, Finland, Says in a recent letter: 
“Experience has proved here, at 
least, that with the aid of the vote 
and their smal! representation in Par- 
liament, women can accomplish so 
very much in the way of social re- 
form that the attitude of the anti- 
suffragists in America and in England 
seems almost incomprehensible.” The 
Baroness was an American girl, and 
is now the wife of an Official in Fin- 
land. She is a Bryn Mawr graduate. 


a daughter of Surgeon General Van 
Reypen. 


Mrs. James Lees Laidlaw will ad- 
dress the Postal Conference to be 
held April 25 and 26 in Washington 
D. C. She will speak on “The rela- 
tion of the Postoffice to the home 
particularly on the importance of add. 
ing the parcels post system.” Other 
speakers will be Senator Kern, of in- 
diana; George J. Kindell, of Denver: 
Herbert Myrick, of the “Judge” Pub- 
lishing Company; George M. Whitak- 
er, and J. H. Hale, all active in postal 
reforms, and M. Frederick Luthi 
chancellor of the Swiss legation, an 
international postal expert, who will 





suggest improvements in the foreign 
service, 


Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt, before 
sailing for Stockholm, was given a 
brilliant farewell dinner at the Hotel 
Astor by the New York suffragists. 
About 300 sat down to table, and there 
were many eloquent after-dinner 
speeches. Mrs. Catt was presented 
with a beautiful ebony and silver 
gavel, which she will use in presiding 
at Stockholm. In response, she told 
of an amusing experience the last 
time that she took a gavel abroad 
with her, and the difficulty that it 
got her into with the customs officers: 
They did not know what it was, as in 
Europe it is the custom for a presid- 
ing officer to use a bell, not a gavel. 


@liss Mary Johnston lately spoke 
for woman suffrage at Lynchburg, 
Va., and the next day gave an ad- 
dress on the same subject before the 
Young Woman’s Club of Ashland and 
about 60 invited guests. She was en- 
thusiastically received. Miss John- 
ston said that woman suffrage was 
surely coming, and counselled her 
hearers to yield gracefully to the ine- 
vitable. The Suffrage League lately 
organized at Williamsburg, Va., has 
already more than doubled its mem- 
bership, under the presidency of Mrs 
Lyon Tyler, wife of the president of 
William and Mary College. 

Madame Milka Voulovitgh is presi- 
dent of the National Woman Suffrage 
Association of Servia. This society 
was founded in 1906, and took in all 
the women’s associations then exist- 
ing in Servia. Except with regard to 
the Parliamentary vote, Servian 
women are said to have practically 
equal rights with men. The State 
commercial schools are open to them 
on equal terms. The status of the 
girls’ State lycée is identical with 
that of the boys’ schools, the final 
certificate enabling the students to 
register at all foreign Universities. 
The University of Servia was opened 
to women 21 years ago, and a large 
number of women students are study- 
ing in its various departments, There 
are in Servia six women doctors, 
most of them in the Government ser- 
vice; there is one woman engineer, 
and several women have lately taken 
up law at the university. They are 
barred from no branch of the civil 
service, and the State is so anxious to 
encourage the progress of women 
that the Ministry of Public Instruc- 
tion and the Ministry of Foreign Af- 
fairs offer annual scholarships to en- 
able girls to study abroad. The Ser- 
vian women are ardent patriots. It 
was they who preserved the national 
ideals for 500 years when their coun- 
try languished under Turkish rule. 





REMINISCENCES OF DR. 
EMILY BLACKWELL 





The following paper was read at the 
recent annual meeting of the New 
York State Women’s Medical Asso- 
ciation, by Dr. E. M. Cushier of 
Montclair, N. J., for many years Dr. 
Emily Blackwell's partner, and her 
close friend to the end of her life: 

As much has been already said of 
the work done by Dr. Emily Black- 
well, of the obstacles overcome by 
her, and of the high position to which 
she attained, I shall limit my slight 
tribute to a consideration of the spirit 
which, during the struggles of her 
early life, inspired and sustained her; 
and to this I shall add a few words in 
regard to her closing years. 

The work of Dr. Elizabeth and _Dr. 
Emily Blackwell was the outcome of 
an ideal conception, a conception of a 
new and wider future for women,— 
one which meant the breaking away 
from limitations which had been im- 
posed upon and accepted by them. 
They believed that this widening of 
the life of women would help toward 
a general uplifting of the race. 

This idea, together with the under- 
lying character of the sisters, made 
the effort not only possible, but, with 
their high sense of duty, imperative. 

The portion of Dr. Blackwell’s 
early life with which I am most fa- 
miliar dates from the time when she 
first left home as a teacher, and ex- 
tends through those years when, hav- 
ing decided upon the work which she 
wished to do, she made and carried 
out her plans for its accomplishment. 

During these early years her life 
was one of seriousness and thought- 
fulness unusual in a girl of her age. 
The ordinary pleasures of life had but 
little attraction for her,—they seemed, 
trivial and unworthy. She was not an 
optimist. She could not rest saying, 
“God’s in his heaven. All’s right 





with the world,” while there was so 


much that was painful aroung her 
She possessed the true spirit of th, = 
former, and wanted to help in 4, 
fight against the powers of darkness 
which presented themselves (o jor ;, 
the miseries and oppressions of 8 
many of her fellow beings. 

Her wish was to see these Unfavored 
ones lifted to the place which 


“ue 
they ought to fill in the worlq. ace 
a realization of what life mig}) mean 
to them. 

No knight of old was more deeply 
thrilled by the enthusiasm of Sacrifice 
nor with greater longings for a high 
and holy service to his divine Master 
than was the young woman, Emi), 
Blackwell, by the dream of dedicating 


herself to the service of humanity 
Life was to her of value only jp pro 
portion to the good accomplished }, 
its possessor, and the burden of ha 
prayer was that she might live , 
some high and noble purpose. 

Hers was a somewhat sad iife an, 
a lonely one in those early days. gi. 
was teaching in a Kentucky town 
away from home and all who were 
dear to her. Her scholars were daug) 
ters of narrow, wholly uncultured peo. 
ple, whose every thought was at yarj 
ance with her own. Her entire gy, 
roundings were uncongenial, and she 
felt so far removed from it all, g 
out of touch with her pupils, that ghe 
doubted at times her being able to do 
justice to them as a teacher. This 
was in itself a source of trial to one 
so conscientious as she, and the trial 
was aggravated by an inward sirug 
gle between despondency and rebel 
lion at her lot, and the feeling that 
she ought to rise above it all: that 
she ought to have more faith in wis. 
dom higher than her own; faith in an 
ultimate outcome that would banish 
the bttterness which possessed hier. 

During this time of storm and stress 
of spirit, which helped to mould her 
will and strengthen her strength 
there were also moments of introspec- 
tion and self-djstrust. These were not 
morbid questionings, they were the 
simple outcome of her thoughtfulness 
and modesty. Her fear was that sh 
might not be fitted for the work she 
so much wanted to do. These moods 
however, did not last; Dr. Blackwell's 
nature was teo healthy, her judg: 
even in those early days, too 
balanced to be overcome by misgiv 
ings and indecision, and s0 
periods were alternated with others 
of confidence and hope. Often a sim- 
ple stroll in the woods would restore 
her spirits and give her renewed cour 
age, and in a little record following 
one of her dark days, she says: “\Vell 
if there be work for me to do, | shall 
be shown the way to do it, an 
time may come when I shall smile at 
all these doubts and self-dist 
She speaks in this connection o! 
value of present work, of study 
well-directed effort, in driving way ‘)' 
feeling of helplessness in the pres 
of the ills and~trials of life. 

It was this earnestness, this dep'!) 
of feeling, which,/while fitting her fo 
working out her high purpose, at [lie 
same time kept her so far apart from 
those who surrounded her and wh 
had nothing in common with suc! 4 
spirit. In those days Dr. Blackwe!!s 
sympathies were general rather [!!a! 
individual. To her, as to many 0s 
sessed by an ideal, contact witli ° 
actual was distasteful. She was 1! 
fitted to minister personally to those 
in need of service or care, althousl 
she could have borne martyrdom ‘0! 
the realization of her aspiratio: 
aspirations not for self, but fo 
good of mankind. 


This aloofness from those a! } 
her she frequently regretted, lookins 
upon it as a defect in her charac'e! 
just as she regarded her aversion 
teaching as a want of menta] ad 
moral fortitude. To those of us wh 
knew Dr. Blackwell as a teacher, 4nd 
who profited by the perfection of tha! 
teaching, it seems strange that there 
should ever have been this phase |" 
her life; but it existed, and gave be! 
much concern. The aloofness which 
she regretted was much increased bY 
the hardships and struggles which 
were then her lot, and there was need: 
ed only the realization of her hopes. 
and with it the added sunshine in het 
life, to develop that individual sy™- 
pathy which we who knew her ‘¢!! 
to be both a strength and a joy. 

In 1851 the doctor left her “prise” 


9 


lent 


well 


1 hese 





house” in Kentucky and went to teach 
in more congenial surroundings ' 
Cincinnati. At this time she bes?” 
her wearisome applications for ad- 
mission to a medical college. It ' 
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a young Woman 80 sensitive 
, eohet as Dr. Blackwell to face 
and ree eosition and prejudice, but 
pot only OF und distrust of some, the 
the sneer ie others, and the misun- 
gn . a almost all. They could 
ae nto her soul and see that it 
dyer ye loftiness of her motives 
to face what was 
To them her de- 
mple perversion of a 
sires ‘. nature, & stepping out from 
—_ a in creation, nothing more, 
ber ls = tion seemed justified. The 
pag » keenly this narrow- 
(ov 


ver) 
of those around her, as well as 
ness 
the difficulti« 


no' 
was only ¢ 
n helped her 
ful. 


whic 
often $0 palnt’ 
were a &! 


s which it placed in her 


but she was not daunted, an¢é 


y, 
oh the trials seemed almost more 
ea she could bear, she would find 
aa in ber beloved books and in 
8U » 
her love tor nature, 

4 few hours spent in rambles in 


in sitting quietly under 
ould drive away the de- 


| 
the WOOUS * 


the stars 

collet aud bring brightness and an 
“most childlike joy, lifting her above 
Giiuv. 

jl trials and replacing them by 


erenity and peace, for she could feel 


heauties aS Well as the sor- 


deeply the 

vows of the world. Her reading was 
always Va ind extensive. History, 
travel, science, philosophy, all were 
of keen interest to her, and her notes 


-how her critical appreciation of the 
writers, as well as the charm which 
they possessed for her. At one time, 


when reading Humbolt and Olmstead, 


she says; “I am living alternately 
in the troples and with the stars, and 
how glorious it all is!” 

In 1852 1 Blackwell obtained per- 
mission 10 enter the Medical College 


l’revyious to this she had 
e could to prepare her- 
self by reading, and by the study of 
m books and bones which 
er, and she was probably 
fitted than most of her 
She attended the lec- 
without being an- 
no doubt largely 
introduction to the class 
one of the professors. 
the first lecture— 
tad been regarded with 
osity—Dr, Davis said: “We 
today a lady who proposes 
the winter with us, I may 
you that she is Miss Black- 
ister of Miss Elizabeth 
who graduated from the 
'-dical College and who then 
| for further study. Amer- 
a reputation for gal- 
that reputation may 
1 by you.” 
uri ie following spring the 
\o New York, and attend- 
at Bellevue and visited, 
the professors, the hos- 
{In the fall she returned 
There she was told that, 
isht continue to attend the 
’ could not be permitted 
Then followeg@ weary ap- 
‘ud journeyings to colleges, 
irge, east and west, with- 
and in the spring of that 
‘ear, When she yeturned to New York 
ler course at Bellevue, she 
permitted to continue her 
hospital wards. This was 
io the opposition of Dr. 
Alonzo Clark, one of the professors. 
The doctor greatly valued the bedside 
and its loss was a keen 
ient to her. 
this time Dr. Blackwell 
' to begin practice without 
diploma,—a thing not 
‘o in those days, To such 
course, she would not 
ough her tfespect for that 
much diminished in 
humerous rude and un- 
sung men whom she had 
‘a lo practice. In her notes 
she speaks of the unfit- 
© proportion of the stu- 
perf ‘ely profession, of the im- 
“Jt Of the whole system of 
as it then existed, and 
eed for reform, 
‘hese early college days, 
began to view so seri- 
ection of women in their 
‘on, and the hardships 
‘ilimited and uncontrolled 
children brought upon 
remember how 
‘icately this subject was 
Dr. Blackwell in later 
for, UW She was still hoping 
——— solution of it. 
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herself with her testimonials and rec- 
ords of study. She was entered as a 
regular student, and in the following 
spring of 1854 she received her de- 
gree. 

Soon after her graduation, the doc- 
tor went abroad to continue her 
studies. After a year spent in Lon- 
don, where she attended clinics and 
visited at St. Bartholomew’s, and in 
Edinburgh, where she became the as- 
sistant of Dr. Simpson, she went to 
Paris and entered the Maternité. 

While with Dr. Simpson, she had 
many opportunities that she could not 
have gained in any other way, but she 
realized that they were limited in 
comparison with those extended to 
her confreres of the opposite sex. 
Still, she always felt that she owed 
much to her experience with him, and 
to the recognition so freely awarded 
to her by so eminent a physician. 

How often I have heard the doctor 
speak of her life and experience at 
the Maternité in Paris! With the ex- 
ception of the sage femme, she was 
the only educated woman. The stu- 
dents were all women from the lower 
ranks; most of them peasants who 
were being prepared for midwives. 
She always said that nothing could 
better prove the excellence of the 
teaching, so far as it went, than the 
results obtained from such material. 
The drill was wonderful, although the 
treatment of the poor ignorant stu- 
dents was often brutal. The teach- 
ing was limited almost entirely to the 
physiology of labor, the mechanism 
of delivery, and to certain forms of 
interference which were considered 
permissible to the midwife. All san- 
itary precautions were neglected; 
their importance, indeed, not recog- 
nized. Perhaps some of you may re- 
call the doctor’s description of the 
Maternité during an epidemic of so- 
called puerperal fever. Its ghastli- 
ness was beyond conception, and she 
always spoke of the place at that 
time as a “‘charnel-house.” 

It was later one @€ the doctor's 
greatest joys that the practice of mid- 
wifery had become truly a science, 
and the cause of its greatest peril ful- 
ly recognized; that the morbidity as 
well as the mortality of the lying-in 
woman was considered the oppro- 
brium of the physician, instead of be- 
ing regarded as a decree of, providence 
or the result of an uncontrollable fate. 

Of the many difficulties which the 
Doctors Blackwell encountered after 
their return to New York, as well as 
of their final triumphs, you have often 
heard. Many of the difficulties and 
all the triumphs were due to their 
high moral standard, their contempt 


for pretense in any form, and their | 


unyielding attitude toward anything 
which was a catering to the public. 
Nothing short of the best and highest 
satisfied them, and to them that was 
not success which was largely based 
upon popular and often ignorant ap- 
proval. 

This spirit, together with the intel- 
lectual and cultured tastes’of the sis- 
ters, could not fail to win for them a 
recognized position among the most 
worthy members of the medical pro- 
fession. It removed mountains of 
prejudice, and was thus of priceless 
value in opening the path of medicine 
to women. 

We all know of the interest which 
Dr. Blackwell took in the work of 
other women, of her desire that it 
should be done, regardless of all else, 
in the best way, and of her pride in 


its faithful accomplishment. We 
know, too, of the satisfaction 
with which she finally yielded to 


others the further carrying out of the 
work which and her sister had 
begun. 

The last of Dr. Blackwell’s 
life were full of interest. Her dear 
friends, her books, were always with 
her. She loved a good novel, and her 
favorites she would read more than 
once. It was the doctor's habit, when 
once interested, to turn to the end of 
the book to see how the story finished, 
and she never wanted it to end badly. 


Her reading was very varied, and 
she read a great deal. It was a pleas- 
ure to see her open a package of new 
books, she always seemed to handle 
them with such tenderness and affec- 
tion. During the latter part of her 
lire, her interest in all social prob- 
lems was shared with those of psych- 
ology. The latter she always studied 
pencil in hand, to jot down, as she 
said, the “knotty points,” or to in- 
terpret in her own language some ab- 
struse proposition. She used laugh- 
ingly to say that as she was leading 
such an indolent, good-for-nothing 


she 


years 





life, it increased her self-respect to 
settle down to something which meant 
hard mental work. 
sterberg and James and Baldwin, with 
many others, were her daily compan- 
ions. To the end she was a seeker 
after light and truth. 

These last years were very peace- 
ful and happy ones. The doctor 
loved her summer home and the many 
beauties surrounding it. The sea and 
rocks and downs, the open sky, the 
sunsets and the storms, all were a 
delight of which she never wearied. 
She could walk over the downs and 
through the woods without interrup- 
tion to her privacy, or the need of 
venturing on a public road. She 
could sit and watch the continuous 
breaking of the waves, or rest in a 
quiet nook in the shadow of trees, 
where but for the sound of the sea 
she might have been in some inland 
country. 

No day passed when she did not, 
with a beaming face, speak of the 
loveliness of it all, and of her joy in 
its presence; so keenly was she alive 
to all that nature offered her. Each 
summer. included also a visit to the 
little summer colony of her relatives 
on Martha’s Vineyard, a place of 
which she was very fond. These vis- 
its were always looked forward to, 
and made the occasion of a family re- 
joicing. 

The doctor was very happy, too, in 
her Montclair home, when the winter, 
or a part of it, was spent there. There 
she could enjoy seeing her friends, 
and there, too, she had the frequent 
visits of the little ones—the children 
of her adopted daughter—who brought 
much interest into her life. 


The winters, however, had their 
trials. Rarely one passed without 
one or more attacks of bronchitis, 


when her distress was only equalled 
by her paiience and calm ac- 
ceptance of her ills, After a trying 
night, she always had a smile and a 
greeting for any bit of brightness 
which came into her presence, and the 
ills were all ignored. 

Thus the days of her life were spent 
in shedding light and happiness upon 


the 


others. She had opened to women a 
path to a noble work; she had in- 
spired them with zeal and courage, 


and had set by her own example a 
standard of truth which commanded 
the respect of all. 

A prayer of Dr. Blackwell's girl- 
hood was: “That she might at life’s 
close look back upon a woman’s work 
done the good of her fellow- 
beings.” That prayer was assurediy 


for 


answered 


DUBLIN’S APPEAL 


{Continued from page 121.) 


various “accidents” were owing to ac- 
tion being taken by the Irish party, 
asked Mr. Redmond to contradict the 
rumor, and, receiving no reply, pub- 
lished their letter to him. 

Councillor Quaid put the motion 
down for the April meeting, and in 
the meantme further canvassing of 
women municipal voters procured 470 
additional names to the memorial. 
The Irish Women's Franchise League 
made it quite clear that every delay 
meant additional signatures, the num- 
ber being limited only by the time and 
number of workers available. The 
motion came up on April 3. The 
Freeman’s Journal says that a num- 
ber of ladies, “including census-evad- 
ing suffragettes,’” were in the gallery. 
The motion was: 

“That, as numerous women rate- 
payers of the city, and women en- 
gaged in various spheres of employ- 
ment in the city, are precluded from 
exercising the Parliamentary fran- 
chise, and as the entire women com- 
munity throughout the country are 
subject 
civil rights, owing to which the so- 
cial and economic advancement of 
women has been retarded, the Council 
resolves that a petition be adopted, 
sealed with the City Seal, and pre- 
sented to Parliament, praying Parlia- 
ment to pass into law this present 
session the Women’s Suffrage Bill 
now before Parliament; that the 
town clerk and law agent do forth- 
with prepare the petition; that the 
Lord Mayor and 48 many members 
as may accompany him, together with 
the civic officers, do present the said 
petition at the Bar of the House of 
Commons; and that the reasonable 
expenses of the Lord Mayor and the 
said civic officers be defrayed out of 
the borough fund.” 

The Discussion 

Some vigorous c—- were oe 
yport of the motion, and, - 

- ag was opposed by the Sinn 
Fein section (who urged that no pe- 
tition should be presented to the Brit- 
ish Parliament), the speeches of = 
party were in favor of woman 4 
frage. One or two speakers objecte 
to the Conciliation Bill on the misun- 
derstanding that it would enfranchise 
only rich women, and urged that to 


press for the Conciliation Bill this 
year would interfere with the Parlia- 


Rozee and Miin-| ™@®t Bill, in which lay the supreme 

a" | interest of the session for the Irish 
| party, but not a single anti-suffrage 
| speech was delivered in the debate. 


The women in the gallery punctuated 
with applause, and at one point a 
woman in the gallery said, “Come to 
business — business!” When Mr. 
Kelly said the ladies should raise the 
issue another way, Mrs. Earl is re- 
ported to have said, “Sit down, man!” 


Some Good Speeches 

Mr. Quaid, in introducing the mo- 
ion, said that women who contrib- 
uted to the upkeep of the State should 
have the inestimable benefit of the 
franchise to advance their economic 
and social interests. In that city 
there were 1200 women ratepayers 
without votes. On the Poor-law 
boards they had instances of the good 
work done by women. If the Irish 
members liked they could have -com- 
pelled the government to give votes 
to women, 

Alderman M’Walter seconded the 
motion, and said it was absolutely 
self-evident that women should have 
votes. If women were _ intelligent 
enough to elect members of that 
Council they were intelligent enough 
to elect members of Parliament. The 
candidates for whom the women 
voted were always successful. Wo- 
men were very good friends, and 
very awkward enemies. They were 
absolutely incorruptible, and almost 
invariably on the right side in their 
votes, 

Mr. Hutchinson and Alderman Mur- 
ray supported the motion. 

Mr. J. T. Kelly moved as an amend- 
ment: 

“That in the opinion of this Council 
the women are fully entitled to the 
privileges and rights of the Parlia- 
mentary as well as of the municipal 
franchise.” 

Mr. Briscoe supported the motion, 
and Mr. P. O’Carroll seconded Mr. J. 
T. Kelly’s amendment. 


For the Working Women. 

Mr. Sherlock said there were vital 
issues involved. (Hear, hear.) The 
whole system of women’s education 
and training had changed within the 
last thirty-five or forty years. Wo- 
men had now to a large extent to 
work for their daily bread, and they 
had a right to see that legislation 
was fashioned in such a way as would 
meet their legitimate demands. It 
was not for the class of ladies here 
in the gallery now that he spoke. He 
did not speak for ladies who by virtue 
of their social position were able to 
get on in life very easily. He 
thought of the women who lived in 





to a similar deprivation otf | 


the tenement rooms—(applause from 
| the ladies in the gallery)—the wo- 
| men who earned half a crown or three 
| shillings a week, and lived under the 
|most unhealthy and squalid condi- 
j tions. Let people when dealing with 
this topic seek to do what was right 
|} to advance the cause of humanity 
land justice. He gladly supported the 
} motion. 

| Mr. D. J, Cogan said this was not 
| a movement for votes for women, but 
for a class of women. Alderman 
| Doyle supported the motion. 

Mr. Cosgrove opposed. Women of 
property were able to look after their 
own interests. 
| Mrs. Earl: It is the inerests of 
the poor that we want to look after. 

Mr. Cosgrove said he would like to 
know if anything was being done for 
the women in the tenement houses in 
Dublin. 

The Lord Mayor said he could see 
no reason why the claim of the wo- 
men should be resisted, and he 
thought the majority of the members 
of the Council were in favor of the 
motion. 

Alderman Kelly’s amendment was 
declared lost, and on the original 
resolution the vote stood in favor, 22 
to 9. 

A Curious Sequel 

William T. Stead says in a 
gram to the Hearst papers: 

“A curious side issue at the ‘pres- 
ent moment threatens to weaken the 
forces that are making for the conces- 
sion of self-government in Ireland. 
There is the strongest feeling in fa- 
vor of women’s suffrage in Ireland 
among the women, but the National- 
ist party as a whole is very unsym- 
pathetic.” 

This is hardly fair to the National- 
| ists. For many years past the ma- 
| jority of Nationalist members of Par- 


| liament have usually voted for wo- 


|man suffrage.* Mr. Stead continues: 
“A Pretty Kettle of Fish” 


“There are some exceptions, such as 
| William Redmond and a few more, 
ibut it is very doubtful whether, if 
\Ireland got Home Rule tomorrow, a 
|Home Rule Parliament would ever 
| concede the franchise to Irish wo- 
men. Hence the Suffragettes are very 
keen about forcing the suffrage ques- 
ition through before Home Rule is 
lgranted. They succeeded the other 
| day in getfing a,vote passed authoriz- 
ling the Lord Mayor of Dublin to r 
| quest that he be heard at the bar o 
the House of Commons in favor of 
women’s suffrage. Twenty-four hours 
|had not passed @fter the resolution 
had been carried in the Dublin City 
Council before (John) Redmond tele- 
{graphed insisting that the resolution 
Mbe canceled. The Lord Mayor, how- 
| ever, is not disposed at present tame- 
‘ly to obey the mandate of the Na- 
tionalist leader, and there promises to 
|be a very pretty kettle of fish. 
“Many Irish Nationalist women de- 


tele- 





clare that they are reconsidering their 


position. Formerly they subordinat- 
ed suffrage to Home Rule, but they 
now say that they will put suffrage 
first and let Home Rule wait. It is 
usually the unexpected that happens 
in Ireland, and no one knows what 
the result will be if the women suf- 
fragettes should weaken the unanim- 
a which Ireland demands Home 
ule.” 


MEN’S LEAGUE IN CLEVE- 
LAND 





Rev. Minot O. Stevens has been 
elected president of the newly-formed 
Men’s League for Woman Suffrage in 
Cleveland, O., following a suffrage 
meeting at which Prof. Max Eastman 
and Miss Inez Milholland were the 
principal speakers. The Cleveland 
Plain-Dealer says: “Cleveland has no 
broader minded or saner thinker than 
Mr. Simons, and his ‘identification 
with the local suffrage cause will un- 
doubtedly help to place the move- 
ment on the firm footing it is aiming 
for. Mr. Simons is active in practical- 
ly every philanthropic and humanita- 
rian organization or interest in Cleve- 
land. He believes in the suffrage 
movement, and that its success will 
ultimately work for the social and 
mental uplift of women.” 





ANTI BOK’S PAPER 





In Denver the Women’s Christian 
Temperance Union recently gave its 
annual legislative breakfast to 125 
guests. Mrs. Sarah Platt Decker, 
twice president of the General Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs, responded 
to a toast condemning Mr. Bok’s 
magazine for its attack on Colorado 
women, and advising her hearers to 
exclude it from their homes. She 
was loudly cheered, says the Union 
Signal, national organ of the W. C. T. 
U. At a meeting of the Colorado 
Equal Suffrage Association held re 
cently, the following resolutions were 
passed: 

“Whereas, A certain well-known 
Eastern magazine, purporting to be 
devoted to the welfare of women and 
the defense of home, and professing 
a desire to protect its members, has 
seen fit to send out a prejudiced, ig- 
norant and narrow-minded reporter 
to write an article on Colorado wo- 
men, with instructions to search for 
all possible objections to woman suf- 
frage; and, 

“Whereas, He was not expected or 
allowed to present any fair argu- 
ments in its favor, but to publish a 
slanderous article, containing totally 
unfounded statements; therefore, be 


“Resolved, By the Colorado Equal 
Suffrage Association, that it pledges 
itself to refrain from the giving of 
any support, moral or financial, to 
the journal in question, or from using 
any article advertised in its 
columns.” 

The same copy of the Denver News 


|. 


which reported this meeting stated 
that local merchants reported that 
many women shoppers in Denver 


were refusing to buy anything adver- 
tised in the periodical in question. 

Mr. Bok started apparently with 
the idea that he could calmly defy 
all the public sentiment represented 
by the organizations quoted above and 
all others like them. That he has 
found this course inexpedient, how- 
ever, is indicated by a letter from 
Mrs. A. M. Welles, for many years 
chairman of the Colorado State Trav- 
eling Library Commission, and one of 
the best-known citizens of Denver, to 
Mrs. Minnie J. Reynolds.* She 
writes: 


“There is a woman here now sent 
by Bok, who says she wishes a true 
version of suffrage; that perhaps 
they had made a mistake, and that 
they did not wish to do an injustice. 
She also let out that the subscrip- 
tions to The Journal were falling off, 
and that many letters had been re- 
ceived by the advertisers and that 
they were withdrawing their ads.” 


Mr. Barry, in his speech at the 
Lyceum Theatre in New York, said 
that there was no Home-Finding So- 
ciety in Colorado, such as had proved 
so beneficial for orphaned children in 
many other States. At the Broad- 
way the next day, Mrs. Reynolds de- 
scribed the Home-Finding Society 
which has been operated in connec- 
tion with the Colorado State Home 
for Dependent Children for more than 
fifteen years. - Mr. Bok has since 
found it expedient to retract Barry’s 
statement in this particular, and to 
publish the facts in the case. 


“M, J. R. 


*It_is unlikely that any woman sent b 
Mr. Bok really wanted “a true version o: 
suffrage.” The chances are qa hundred te 








one that she was sent, under a friendly 
guise, to gather more facts against it, if 
she could find any. Ed. W. F 
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SURVIVALS OF BARBARISM 





Among the many fine utterances in favor of woman suf- 
frage that are coming to us from all sides, there is an oc- 
casional outcropping of such arguments in opposition as are 


| Perhaps the most extreme illustration of this tendency was 
shown by Assemblyman Dorner of Milwaukee, the only anti-suf- 
' frage speaker at the recent legislative hearing in Wisconsin. 
‘He said, among other things: 

“It ig true that girls develop quicker than boys. So does 
the dog develop quicker than the monkey, the rabbit quicker 

| than the dog, and the lowest beings need hardly any time to 
reach maturity. 
“The mind of the girl is quick in assimilating ideas and 
‘in their combination and application, but the development stops 
with marriage, and after that time it is only the unhappy woman 
' who continues to occupy her mind with questions of State. If 
she finds happiness in husband and children, well and good; 
if not, she goes to church and confession, since there must be 
some male being to whose ideas she can adhere, who will give 
her mental support, and on whom it depends whether she will 
expend her surplus energy on deeds of benevolence, in further- 
|ing the welfare of other unhappy persons, or whether she will 
listen to the seductive voices of unsexed philosophers and en- 
large the number of female suffragists. 

“Physically, women are finer, smaller, lighter, softer, 
rounder, fatter than men; their muscles are lighter, except 
those of the diaphragm, which are exercised in the process of 
laughing, and those of the tongue, which can vibrate with in- 
credible swiftness when their minds are in a state of high 
tension. 

“Women are inferior in the handling of weapons, in- 
ferior in the cool judgment, inferior in making the best use of 
victory. Their impulsiveness, their excitability, their childish 
shrieks, and what other forms of feminine warfare there may 
be, are unworthy of serious consideration. 

“The quality most necessary for the ability to rule is firm- 
ness of character, a quality denied by nature to women. What 
may we expect when women enter politics? What means will 
she employ to gain her ends? A man, after having studied all 
sides of the question, will use reasoning, convincing arguments, 
oratory and statistics; a woman, impulsive and emotional, will, 
when artfulness, effrontery, a pushing self-assertion and glib 
tongue have failed, employ her bodily charms, coax and flatter, 
flirt and flutter. Think of how Delilah helped the Philistines to 
overcome Samson! 

“If females commence to burden their minds with consid- 
erations af political questions, they lose their loveliness and 
cheerfulness; they become serious, learned, morose, develop 
into beings neither male nor female; something strange enters 
their nature, and at last they are changed into monstrosities. 

“We all have heard of the caricatures of men in the Orient 
whose manhood has been obliterated and sterilized; how ma- 
licious, how hypocritical, how cruel and unsympathetic they 
are. Women whose sexual organs have never been active, or 
who, when married, fail to bring forth children, resemble them 
in their character, begin to play politics and practice oratory 
wherever they can find an audience willing to listen.” . 

This is the speech that was hissed by the Wisconsin Uni- 
versity students. When listening to such utterances, it would 
seem as if every respectable Anti must blush for the company 
in which she finds herself. 

Mrs. Julia Ward Howe once said: 

“As the Friends have a way of measuring what they call 
the solid sense of a meeting, so we may say that the weight of 
sound thought and active conscience in the world is decidedly 
with us today. We see this in the good literature which advo- 
cates our cause. We see it in the noble names appended to our 
petitions, both here and in Europe. And I must say that we 
often see it in the frivolous and empty arguments which are 
brought against our demand.” A. 8. B. 


—— 


“INDIRECT INFLUENCE” IN NEW ORLEANS 

The women of the Era Club in New Orleans have brought 
the full power of their “influence” to bear upon the Council 
Committee on Public Buildings to keep them from changing the 
name of the Webster School on Dryades street to the Davey 
School. There were protests also from the Co-operative Prest- 
dents’ Club, the Public School Alliance, the Webster School 
Mothers’ Club, the pupils, the Dryades street merchants and 
several thousand other citizens. Nevertheless, the Council 
Committee has voted unanimously that the Webster School— 
which has lately moved into a new building—sgshall henceforth 
bear the name of Davey. The matter has aroused strong feel- 
ing, and the New Orleans papers have published eartoons in 
which the Committee is depicted as a mule, obstinately resist- 
ing the efforts of a woman to lead it. The Times-Democrat, 
though opposed to equal suffrage, is indignant over the way 
the women have been treated. It says editorially: 

“Nothing could have been more significant than the fact 
that many of the women who appeared before the City Council 
yesterday to protest against the removal of the name of Web- 
ster from the school which has borne it for sixty years were 
leaders in the Public School Alliance fight which helped to 
raise our school revenues from $560,000 a year to over $1,000,- 








positively amazing. They are anachronisms in the Twentieth | 
Century, and show that in some quarters ideas on the woman | 
question have undergone little change since the dark ages. | 
Some remarks of this kind were made in the debate in the | 
Massachusetts Legislature; but no part ef the country is en-| 
titled to throw stones at another. Sometimes these arguments | 
are merely of a fantastic silliness; sometimes they are worse. | 
Of the former sort was the plea of Mrs. Earl S. Cullom, the | 
solitary woman who appeared as a remonstrant at the Iowa | 
hearing after a number of the State’s leading men and women! 
had made their arguments in favor. She seriously asserted | 
that, if women were granted the ballot, almost all the chil- | 
drén born afterwards in lowa would be girls, and that the few | 
boys who were born would have feminine characteristics! 

In Los Angeles, the other day, Willard Huntington Wright, | 
who is described as “a local literary figure,” is reported to have 
told the Woman's Press Club that woman's only charm lay_in | 
her personal attractiveness. “Suffragettes,” he said, “are mostly 
women whose attractiveness is so run down at the heel that it | 
no longer commands attention.” He was hissed by the press | 
women, and it is no wonder. 

In Connecticut, although no Connecticut woman spoke at 


000. By their untiring efforts, they wrung from an unwilling 
Council the right of the city t6 raise the additional money which 
has rendered the building of the Webster School possible, which 
has given us, in addition, the Crossman, Kruttschnitt, Paulding, 
Beauregard and other grammar schools, and promises the erec- 
tion of three high schools; whereas their petition and request 
—they had a right to make it a demand—was defeated on mo- 
tion of Councilman Villa, who voted against the ordinance 
which raised this money for the public schools, and on the 
suggestion of Councilman O'Connor, who was the most bitter 
opponent of the efforts of our women to secure funds for more 
schools, and who was largely instrumental in preventing the 
city from getting the money a year earlier than it did. In 
other words, the protest of the women whose efforts secured 
for the city treasury the revenue which built the Webster 
School was rejected contemptuously by the Council, on the 
motion of the very men who did all in their power to prevent 
this money from ever reaching the treasury. If the women of 
the Public School Alliance had not defeated Councilmen O’Con- 
nor and Villa before the last City Council in this matter, we 
would be without a new Webster or Davey School today, with- 


| out Kruttschnitt or Crossman or Paulding or Beauregard 
the hearing, Mrs. Flara Thompson wrote a long letter to the schools, without the high schools in prospective. 


The Mayor 


press, in which she said that suffragists were divided into two | Would not be claiming the title of the ‘School Mayor’ today, be- 


classes—those who had had trouble with their husbands, and 
those who were looking for trouble. It is strange how hard it 
seems for a certain type of anti-suffragists to argue the ques- | 


cause, under his administration, these additional city revenues 
secured without his assistance, and mainly by the efforts of 
the women of New Orleans, are being expended in the erection 


tion temperately on its merits, without insulting the persons | of new public schools.” 


who think differently. 


If the women provided the money, it ig only fair that they 





should choose the name. The case recalls the answer 
given to a somewhat domineering mother-in-law, who wa, 
ing a visit to her son and his wife. .She did not like i). 
that had been given to their first born, and she remarke 
think the next baby that Harry has I shall name.” 
mother replied: “The next baby that Harry has you 
and the next baby that you have you may name, 
baby that I have I shal! name myself.” 


Oce 
Day. 
Dame 
d: 4 
The yo 

MAY Name 
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NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS LETTER 


Recently a large suffrage organization in New Yor, passed 
resolutions endorsing trade unionism and expressing 8M pathy 
with the efforts of the working class to improve their eondition 


This step would seem to be a recognition of the 


fact 
the woman suffrage movement has heretofore been a oh. 
class movement, and, further, that to succeed the », vement 
must be extended to include the working class. It wov|, seem 
to be a direct proffer of co-operation, a wise tit-for-tat sort of 
policy, made necessary by the persistent indifference 0; the 
working class toward equal suffrage. This is a fact tha; lust 
be faced. In this country suffragists have failed to reach th, 
working people. They have succeeded in getting resolutions 
passed endorsing woman suffrage by many large labor orgagizg. 
tions; they have succeeded in getting leading men c} sely ig 
touch with labor to make ringing suffrage speeches, }}y; the 
laboring class as a class remains not only indifferent byt sys 


picious. 


An incident during the impregsive march of the workers 
after the Triangle fire pointed out this attitude. A gir) trom 
among the watching crowd ran out to join the writer, calling 
her by name. After marching for a few moments slic spoke 
of the protest meeting held by the College League a few nights 
before, and said expressively: “I thought you suffragists were 
any good, but if you are that sort, I'll change my mind.” She 
voiced the feeling of the majority of working girls; and ye 
some suffragists had tried to persuade the College League pot 
to hold the protest meeting because it would “hurt suffrage hy 
mixing it up with outside interests.” , 


We are #hus confronted by two points of view. One, that 
suffrage is a clear-cut issue, and must be kept quite apa: from 
all other questions; it consists of a single demand: “Give w 
women the right to vote.” Let there be as many arguments for 
this as you please, but let there be no arguments for ans (ling 
else until the ballot is in the hands of women—then they iuay do 
what they will. This is the time-honored, theoretical point of 
view. It was at first academic, it is now practical and political, 


but it remains in essence the same. 


The other point of view is of more recent growth, anid has 
been forced upon suffragists by the complete failure of widdle- 
class arguments and middle-class activities to rouse the work. 
ing class to any enthusiasm for the suffrage struggle. !t would 
seem that there must be something wrong in a method tha: falls 
to enlist. the sympathy of the very women who need the allot 


most. Therefore suffragists have begun to recognize not only 
that the working class man will eventually decide the question 
of giving the ballot to women, but that to him the question |s 


squarely: “Will woman suffrage help the working class?” 
What, then, these suffragists ask, are we doing to reach 


the working woman? Is it true that in the main suffragists 
fail to feel the red blood of humanity pulsing through |)em’ 
Is it not true that they have an ever-present consciousi«ss of 
what the middle-class “average person” will think about this 


question or that? Is not “expediency” the guiding star «! su! 
frage conduct, and is not the dread of “mixing suffrage up with 
outside issues merely a narrow view of what the suffrage ove 
ment really stands for? A failure to realize that the ext 
of the right of suffrage follows in the wake of the exten ot 
industry, an extension of democracy, but forced by eco: oli 
conditions. 


slou 


What are the arguments that the working girl hears «bes 
she stops to listen to an impassioned soap-box orator fro: the 
suffrage ranks? “Taxation without representation is tyra#.y. 


She shrugs—she doesn’t know she pays taxes. “The righ! 
vote is the natural, inherent, inalienable right of every “dull 
human being.” She turns away. She knows that as a miutter 


of fact she has no right to vote, and she doesn’t care ul 
before she is out of ear-shot comes the plea, “Women ‘us! 
have the ballot in order to protect their homes, to protec! ‘selr 
children.” She hurries on her way. She has no home nor any 
children, and she knows she could not do much to protect «! ‘he! 
on wages of three dollars a week. So the disappointed ol 
wonders what is wrong. 


In reality, suffragists come to the working class a 0! 


siders. They do not show any knowledge whatsoever of » ork: 
ing class interests. And, aside from futile argument, whx! dv 
they do? Do they ever come forward with vigorous backiss of 


purely working class legislation? Has there been a single pre 
test from suffragists anywhere against the Mexican situation’ 
Have suffragists ever shown themselves ready to support is!» 
lation that would help the workers, but would at the same |e 
Wipe out their own dividends? Have they taken pains to jit! 
out to working women the trend of our court decisions’ ‘1/45 
there been any organized effort whatsoever to ascertal’ ‘he 
working class point of view and meet it? 

Suffragists can reach moneyed interests by middle !45# 
arguments; they can reach professional interests by middle 
class arguments; they can even, to a certain extent, reach !+"0! 
leaders. But the working class as a class will stand aside wnt! 
they are taught from within and in terms that appeal to ‘1° 
why they should demand the ballot for women. There «© #! 
ready many busy teaching them this, but they are not se)! by 
sufffage organizations. 
trom 
all 


Many readers of The Woman’s Journal may disse! 
the line of argument attempted in this letter, but proba!) 
will agree that The Woman's Journal is today the greates! *'! g! 
purely suffrage influence in the suffrage movement in our “0 
try, and that it is bound to extend its influence until the vo'® 
is won. It therefore behooves The Journal to express clearly 
the great world-wide sweep of the movement for the free“0™ 
of women. It stands committed to full adult suffrage, and |! 0" 
national policy can be as broad and farseeing and as fear! aly 
uncompromising toward the interests of working women, !t W!!! 
have rendered a service to our country as a whole that 2100! 
be overestimated. Jessie Ashle) 


e 


505 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
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ated in some of the 
Ella Wilson, who 
Mayor of Hunne- 


, bas bee” . 
scare that MIE 
st been chosen 


pas J \qrst woman mayor in Kan- 
well, og woman mayor was Mrs. 
sas oat nr who was elected in 
galter of ag 4 seore of Kansas 
887 — a 4 as mayors. Some 
women wg? _. yeen re-elected term 
gon", one of them has mis- 
after tert verself in office, and ¢on- 
conducten : . jittie has been heard 
sequent 7 even one had been 
a oon or any sort of malfea- 
ate tes vet «would have been 
es ‘mpeted all over ag 
—. A. S. B. 
world _ A 

HUNGARY'S CONGRATU- 

LATIONS 
the followin letter from the Presl- 
F pthe H ingarian W. gs, A. has 
= “ eived at National Suffrage 
been received | 

Re sl Rgyesuletenek Politi- 

a Bizottsaga, 
“iL Istvan-ut 67, 
-pudapest, March 23, 1911. 
opey, ADB SLAW, president of the N. 

w. Ss. A ihe United States of 

amg j committee of our As- 
odation sends heartlest congratula- 
- on bet f your full victory in 
Washington, and for having organized 
and initiated the struggle for women’s 
franchise in South Dakota and Okla- 
homa. 

“With real admiration we follow 
your brave | persevering struggle, 
which gives ourage and energy for 
ours. We | proud of having com- 
panions ik u In the work for the 
common ca The victory you have 
gained Is victory of alk women, 
and brings forward our cause in the 
whole civilized world, 

“With best thanks for the help your 
vietory ha lven us, 


Yours truly, 
Rosika Schwimmer.” 


LEGAL STATUS OF WOMEN 


The letters still pour in asking in- 
formation a woman’s legal status 
In all Our States 

| expected answers from every State 
by Mareh | to those questions sent 
out. Mat State officers have been 
very proms 

No one replied frem Alabama, 
Alaska, A:icoiu, Delaware, Louisana, 
Montana viexico, North Carolina, 
North Dat South Carolina or Utah. 
From s of the other States we 
have only incomplete answers, or 
promise: iuohg such are Indiana, 
Maine, Ky ‘ky, Idaho, Michigan, 
South Dal rennessee, District of 
Columbla, Urezon, Washington, West 
Virginia, Nevada, Ohio, Missouri, Mas- 
sachusett iryland, Mississippi and 
Rhode [sla 

After hay written to a half dozen 
persous, ole after the other, in each 
of these Sta it seems to me a much 
larder task (ian to have made the re- 
aes My se Only I did want eache 
mlate repre ed by its own attor- 
heys 

When I 


hove accumulated all this 


“ala, the publishing of it will be 
“} expensive (hing, and I hope each 
slate Exe Committee may make 
4 genero ropriation to pay for 
my Able we had those orders in 
ssvance wld Know how large an 
Pdition » ould safely print. We 
Susht 0 1 ‘he pamphlet not over 
a gh agle coples, and 20 cents 

ae Oe hundred. 
“yall eap edition can come 
“Mhort, 13 recommend Hecker’s 
Dublisheg of Woman’s Rights,” 
N's Son. w 18tO by G. P. Put- 
couple 8s $1.50 net. This has a 
States es concerning each of the 
chapters ‘*S valuable introductory 

Catharine Waugh McCulloch, 
Eva Lega Adviser, N. A. W. 8. A. 
‘Valston, | 


THE PRIZE POSTER 


ee 
Mrs, ee ‘hat won first prize in 
Petition, js Belmont’s recent com- 


Ma, reneeee,, “ag narrow panel in 
Vending ben. Pg the figure of a man 
Weal respor os the burden of poli- 
We form , SDiity, on which is bound 
hersejy. = woman tugging to free 
ANd he, ceene hapten are wind tossed, 

“, ®ager face is silhou- 


etted against a light blue and white 
ballot box, inscribed with the words, 
“A load too great for man alone to 
bear. 
woman free; she 
her share.” 

Mr. Sax, the artist, explained this 
as a man’s view of woman suffrage. 


“Set longs to dv 





BIBLE TEXT TORN DOWN 





One of those significant scenes, 
which are not understood by the mul- 
titude until they adorn the narrative 
of the historian, occurred at the great 
Bible meeting in the Albert Hall last 
Wednesday. As soon as the Prime 
Minister rose to speak two women sit- 
ting in one of the side galleries un- 
rolled a large white sheet, on which 
was written in large letters this text 
of Scripture:—"‘To loose the bonds of 
wkkedness, to undo the heavy bur- 
dens, and to let the oppressed go 
free.” The text hung down over the 
sides of the gallery. Angry cries rose 
from all parts of the hall, and Mr. 
Asquith could not proceed. “Tear it 
down,” people shouted, and after a 
few moments stewards ran to the 
place and ripped it down and took it 
away. <A half-hearted attempt was 
made to turn the women out, but it 
was not persisted in, and they sat 
quietly for the rest of the speech. 
“The tearing down of the quotation 
from the Bible at a Bible celebration 
meeting was not a pleasing sight,” 
wrote the ‘Manchester 
next day, and 
necessary.—The 
wealth. 


Guardian” 
no other comment is 


Christian Common. 


150 DENVER WOMEN GIVE 
LIE TO SLURS ON 
EQUAL SUFFRAGE 


Under this heading, the 
Post of April 8 says: 

A striking refutation of the state- 
ments and criticisms recently made 
in Eastern publications opposed to 
suffrage, to the effect that the truly 
representative women of Denver and 
Colorado know little or nothing re- 
garding woman suffrage; or, if they 
do know, disapprove of it, was made 
yesterday afternoon when 150 beauti- 
fully gowned, cultured women, the 
most prominent society and club 
women of Denver, assembled at the 
home of Mrs. James B. Grant, 770 
Pennsylvania street, to discuss the 
question of woman suffrage, under the 
leadership of Mrs. Sarah Platt Deck- 
er. 


Denver 


There is no woman in the United 
States better versed in the subject, 
or better fitted to expound it than 
Mrs. Decker, and every word of her 
address, which lasted an hour and a 
half, was followed by her audience 
with the keenest interest. 

Improves Home Life 

That woman suffrage does not aim 
to take women from the home, but 
rather to fit them for home life by 
giving them a better idea of the 
great questions of the day, was 
brought out by Mrs, Decker. 

“Woman suffrage does not in the 
least change the old idea that the 
home is the place for women,” said 
Mrs, Decker. “Instead, it gives to 
the mothers better ideas of the great 
problems to be solved, and of how 
to solve them. Given this knowledge, 
the men and women of the next gen- 
eration will emerge from _ better 
homes te take up their part in the 
upbuilding of the city and the state. 

“Suffrage is simply the overcoming 
of the traditions of fifty or one hun- 
dred years ago. The eyes of the 
world are at this time on Colorado, 
and this State is looked to as an @Xx- 
ample by all who are arguing the 
question.” 

Aid Chamber of Commerce 

Charles A. Johnson, president of 
the chamber of commerce, told of his 
efforts to interest the women of Den- 
ver in the work of the chamber of 
commerce, and that, although his ef- 
‘forts were at first opposed by the 
other members, they had now come 
to regard the aid of the women of 
Denver as invaluable. 

Ex-Governor Alva Adams said that 
in his opinion all the women of Col- 
orado should take an active, personal 
interest in suffrage, and that those 
who failed to do so were “traitors 
to the State.” 

Mrs. C. A. Johnson said she bad 
always been deeply interested in suf- 
frage and in all the vital questions of 





the day, and that she believed the | 
women of Denver and of Colorado | 
could engage in no better work than | 
to try to better the conditions of the | 
city and the State, and this could be | 
done only through taking an interest | 
in shffrage. 


It is not improbable that, in the 
near future, steps will be taken to | 
make plans for other similar meet. | 
ings, if not to organize an entirely | 
new society in the interests of woman | 
suffrage. 

The Denver Times says: “Many 
of those present were women who 
have not taken an active part in poli- 
ties or public affairs, but who have 
quietly aligned themselves on the 
side of the advocates of equal suf- 
frage.” 





EXPECTS VICTORY | 





Frederick Townsend Martin, niall 
sailing for Europe the other day, was 
interviewed by the New York Tele- 
graph on many subjects, At the end'! 
he was asked if he believed in votes 
for women. “Of course,” he asserted 
without a moment’s ‘hesitation. “It is 
bound to come sooner or later, and in 
my estimation it will not be long be- 
fore women will have won their bat- 
tle for the ballot. In the last 25 years 
I have seen the greatest changes in 
their favor, and in the next few years 
I expect to see still greater ones. It 
is true I do not think that the ma- 
jority of women I know really want 
to vote, but they -will have to vote 
whether they want to or not before 
very long, for the evolution which is 
steadily taking place is bringing a rev- 
olution to us in their favor. Women 
Will have a tremendous effect upon 
politics for good, for they are not so 
easily corrupted as men. I for one 
expect them to win the cause for 
which they have been fighting, and to 
win it in a comparatively short time.” 


STATE CORRESPONDENCE 





= California 





Welcoming the Victors 
The returning victors from the re- 
cent Legislature were given public ap- 
preciation by the Votes for Women 
Club of Los Angeles on April 10. Sen- 
ator Lee C. Gates and Leslie R. Hew- 
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SALLY ANN’S 
EXPERIENCE 


By ELIZA CALVERT HALL 


“marvelous plain tale of plain people—and it lives on through 
the magic of its deeply human touch,” as the N. Y. World says 

The Boston Globe says: “As a delineation of rural character 
‘Sally Ann’s Experience’ is a little masterpiece.” 


THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL MAKES 
THE FOLLOWING OFFER: 


”” 


perience, 


One year’s subscription to The Journal and 
“Sally Ann’s Experience,” postpaid 


To present subscribers, “Sally Ann’s Ex- 
alone, postpaid 


ORDER 
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; 
OB ez: Calvert alt 
| A delightfully funny suffrage story—no argument, just a 


$1.35 
$0.55 


NOW 








MAJESTIC 


THEATRE 
Matinees Wed. “and ‘Sat. at 2 
Evenings at 8 Sharp 


2nd WEEK 
tA la 


ino’ MON. APR. 24 
HENRY W. SAVAGE’S 


BRILLIANT REVIVAL 


™ PRINCE 4 
PILSEN 


By PIXLEY & LUDERS 
SPECIAL ORCHESTRA 





GUSTAVE HINRICHS, Director 


CAST 
“Jess” Dandy Frauees Cameron 
Vera Stanley lvor Anderson 
Walter Catlett Lillian Lawson 
Dorothy Delmore Wallace Beery 
Edward Mora Robert O'Connor 
Olive North Florence Mackle 





itt have become the men of the hour 
with California women who are mak- 
ing the campaign for the ballot, and as} 
they were banqueted before they left, | 
they were also given gracious thanks | 
upon their return home. Other meet- | 
ings of a like nature are being planned | 
by suffragists who recognize the work 
accomplished by the Southern Call- 
fornia suffrage amend- 
ment. 

Precinct teas for suffrage are the 
ultra-fashionable thing in Los Ange 
les. The hostesses are the women to 
whom precinct organization has been 
entrusted by one of the two suffrage 
associations. Each invites ladies of 
her precinct to her home to hear suf- 
frage over the teacups, and her guests 
in turn pledge themselves to interest 
a certain number of voters in the suf- 
frage amendment—Number Eight. By 
this method the work is pleasant, ef: | 
fective and popular, and society is do. | 
ing her share toward making Califor- | 
nia the sixth star on the suffrage | 
flag 





men for the 





A New Suffrage Paper 
Los Angeles is to have a suffrage | 
paper. It will, in the beginnng, be | 
small in size, but mighty in weight | 
of argument in favor of Constitutional | 
Amendment Number Hight. It will be 
published by the Press Committee of | 
the Political Equality League, but 
news of all the suffrage organizations 
of the city will be given. The paper | 
will be sold on the streets with the 
other papers, and will fill equally the 
demand for suffrage news and suf- 
frage logic. 
John Burroughs for Suffrage 
John Burroughs, the naturalist, has 
made himself popular with the South- 
ern California suffragists by engnell 
ing himself in favor of votes for Wo-| 
men. In an interview with a number | 
of well-known club women and suf: | 
fragists he said: “Women are the 
equals of men, and suffrage consistent 
with democracy is 4 step in progress. 
The coming of suffrage is as inevitable 
as the shining of the stars, and it 
can only have the effect of enlarging 
the influence and sphere of the home. 
John Muir is also in favor of & suf: | 





frage which does not discriminate | 


| but Gioves! 








SHUBERT 


Tremont aod Hollis Sts. Tel. 3022 OXFORD 





2nd and Last Week 
Beginning Monday Apr.24 


DAN'L V. ARTHUR PRESENTS 


DeWOLF 


HOPPER 


In the Song Comedy Success 


A MATINEE IDOL 


—WITH— 


LOUISE DRESSER 


AND THAT DANDY CHORUS 











THE FORERUNNER 


A monthly magazine ; written, 
edited, owned, and published by 


CHARLOTTE PERKINS GILMAN 


67 Wall St., New York City, U.S.A 
Subscription per year: 
Domestic, $1.00; Canada, $1.12; Foreign, $1 25 


ie magazine carries Mrs, Gilman's best 
onl aed aes her social philosephy, verse, 
satire, fiction, ethical teaching, humer and 
ment. z 
ort stands for Human-ness in Women, andis 
Men; for better methods of Child-culture; for 
the New Ethics, the New Economics, the New 
World we are to make... are making. n 
Suffragists will find in “The Forerunner 
new tools and weapons for their work, as well 
as new light en eld ones. 


ORDERS TAKEN for Beupd Vols. of first 
year, $1.25. 


BOOHS 
By Charlotte Perkins Gilman 

Women and Economics.....++sesseesss $1.5¢ 
Concerning Children ..-..seeseeseees + 5M 
In This Our World (verse)....- ccoccce Sel 
The Yellow Wallpaper (story)....... coe -5¢ 
The Home ..ceccseceececveccsseese coo 8-00 
Human Work ...--seeeeeeseees eesecee 1.0¢ 

(now ready) 
What Diantha Did (novel) .....---++++ 1.06 


The Man-made World; or 
Our Andrecentrie Culture 


wR RUGS 


rly and Thoroughly Repaired, 
Sheteeeh. Straightened, Remodeled, 
and Packed Moth-proof at the 


ENIAN RUC & CARPET 
ARENOVATING woRKS 


Tel. 3025 Oxford 

15 Temple Pl, -<—-—— 

GLOVES! GLOVES! nothing 

All kinds ant ee 

in our money saving bookie 

cas. cent anywhere upon request. 

UNITED GLOVE CO., 2 Broadway, 
New York City. 


SPECIAL NOTICES. 
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‘'SEWORK OR NURSING.—A place 
nee companion or house worker is 
wanted by a young Armenian woman who 
has been studying to be a physician, but 
had to break off her course in order te 
earn money to continue it. She has nursed 
both in a hospital and in private, speaks 
English, and has good recommendations. 
Would prefer nursing, but is ready to do 
housework or take care of cbildren if she 
get a place as nurse. The place 


cannot Address 


must be in or near 
Woman's Journal Office. 


Boston. 


Wanted—A position as a cashier Satur- 
day afternoous and evenings, or to pre- 
pare bilis. of dentists or doctors to be 

, their patients. 
ee @. B. Bra 

78 Cedar St., 





zier, 4 
Somerville, Masg, 


DR. WILLIAM H. WATSON’S 
ART LECTURE 


And Stereopticon Views of His Paint- 
Ings, Known as the 


WATSON GALLERY OF ART 


(Published in book form by Buckley & 
Co., 358 Dearborn St., Chicago, !1l.) 


Dr. Watson is highly recommended 
by the press of both continents as 
artist and entertaining lecturer. He 
is author of “Glad Songs of Praise” 
and other books, illustrated by him- 
self, and is well known as a writer 
on art and music in the magazines. 


Address 
SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 
2317 Michigan Ave., Chicago, itt. 
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$50 OFFER FOR 1911 





There has been so much interest 
in our $60 offer and it was made so 
late im the year that The Woman's 
Journal has decided to continue the 
offer through June, 1911. 

As The Woman’s Journal is the 
official organ of The National 
American Woman Suffrage Asso 
ciation, and as the aim of the paper 
is first, last and all the time to win 
equal suffrage, helping The Journal 
is the most effective way of help 
ing on the cause. 

The Woman’s Journal, therefore, 
renews the special offer whereby 
any Suffrage League can put into 
its treasury $50 between now and 
June 30, 1911. Can any Suffrage 
League do better service for itself, 
for The Journal, and for equal suf- 
frage than by writing for the par- 
ticulars of this offer? Write as 
soon as possible, in order to have 
more time in which t» win the $60. 














Is Woman Suffrage 
Important ? 


By Max Eastman, Secretary o! the 
Men's League for Woman Suffrage 
Price, .05 Postpaid, .06 
National Suffrage Headquarters 

606 Fifth Avs., New York. 
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—_ believes that| the Mary Institute, a school for girls 
against sex—although he connection with Washington Uni- 


educational restrictions should 7 + a ir cam a 
stringent. | prominent families have educated 
Dr. Aked’s Strong Words | their daughters. The Program Com- 

Rey. Charles F. Aked is soon t0| mittee had arranged a debate, Miss 


: ; uf-| Pankhurst speaking first and Mr. 

m_) ——- gt a | Isaac Lionberger, a lawyer, replying to 

frage movement is behaving © ‘her. In order to have the American 

tidal wave. He has paid suffrage the | . 9.6 position stated, Miss Thekla 

greatest homage possible. In a | Bernays, a brilliant ~ women. = 

jew Y he said: “As a@/| swered the opposition from that poin 

voce page gn say that 1|0f view, while Miss Pankhurst closed 

ge ‘hse | the debate. 

believe to give women the franchse) \,.  y ionberger took up the usual 

would bring as great a blessing to the | «ote, and fighter” argument, with 

world as the coming of Christ.” | utter oblivion to his own ae 

“ ’ Club” | to fight on the score of size and phy- 

oer tae Agee eles have | Sique, and this appealed to the au- 

The suffragists 0 —— dience’s sense of humor, as Miss 

hit on a novel organization to be | Pankhurst described what kind of 

called “The Mirst Voters’ Club.” Mem-| men could fight, so that roars of 

bership will be open to young grad fe need — to my a 

7 ret ti discomfiture then, as it had previously 

who will vote for the first time on the | cone id his speech, when he had called 

constitutional amendments on Oct. 10.) 118 ladies’ attention to Dante’s Bea- 

It is, of course, the purpose of the trice, Shakespeare’s heroines and 

suffragists to enroll the new voters | George Eliot's Maggie Tulliver, “who 
jin support of Amendment Number 


had not any of them asked to vote!” 
; The press gave columns to this de- 
Eight, and the young men seem oo Be saan ssaieinn ioe Sanienss ond 
willing to pledge themselves to swell| \7\..’ Rernays, and laughing at the ef- 
for women’s enfran-| forts of a “mere man” to turn the 
hands of time backward, taking great 
relish in the flowery way in which Mr. 
Lionberger referred to woman as “the 
adorable lady of the sheltered bower,” 
and finding further pleasure in pub- 
lishing the report that Mr. Lionber- 
ger’s daughter, an undergraduate in 
the Mary Institute, thanked Miss 
Pankhurst for “taking father down.” 


the ballot cast 


chisement 


| 





Missouri 


With the annual meeting 
St. Louis Equal Suffrage 
held on April 7, the first year of the 
revival of suffrage work in Missiouri 
came to a close, with a record of hard 
work and good results. 

The St. Louis League, under the 
presidency of Mrs. Florence Wyman 
Richardson, has enlarged its member- 
ship to 250 men and women, and has 
formed suffrage centres in several 
free-library districts in the city. 

New Leagues Organized 


of the 
League, 


Press Changes Its Tone 

As usual, the suffragists found their 
best ally in an “anti,” and many new 
members were added to the League, 
while the five leading dailies gave 
editorials quite removed from the us- 
ual frivolous plane of suffrage discus- 
sion and almost entirely favorable to 
equal: suffrage. 


Miss Agnes Repplier’s View 





It organized a League also, late in| PR gg been told that Miss Agnes 
December, in Webster Groves, with] /¢Pplier, who visited St. Louis a lit- 
Mrs. Lee Rosbrough as president On| tle later, was an anti-suffragist, but, 


when pressed, she disclaimed that po- 


Feb. 14 a convention of all these; ™ 
sition, but took that of the conserva- 


Leagues was called, and the Missouri 


Equal Suffrage Association was for-| he _ s “not quite sure that the 
mally organized, a constitution and en come. 
by-laws were adopted, and officers Avery clever young woman re- 





porter took Miss Repplier in hand in 
pod interview, and drew out the real 
animus of it ail, which was that Miss 
Repplier didn’t value the vote. She 
said: “I do not think voting import- 
ant. Many men tell me that, with po- 
litical questions as they are, they can’t 


elected, “Mrs. Robert Atkinson being 
chosen for president. 

The State Association has added two 
Leagues to its membership since that 
time, one in Kansas City, under Mrs 
Henry Ess’s presidency, and the other 
D. 


at Warrensburg, with Mrs. Mary 
Russell as President, and Miss Laura) S€¢ that their vote does them any 
I. Runyon, an indefatigable suffrage good. We would suggest to Miss 


Repplier a correspondence with Seat- 
| tle women on this point. 

To sum up, then, we think that the 
year has been fruitful in Missouri, be- 
work in Kansas City, and the War- couse of the direct work done and be- 
rensburg League have invited her to] —e a _ become uppermost 
address them soon. From there she| os : : mé a —. al and club circles 
will probably go to Sedalia and other | _ _ : — - on edented 
nearby towns, where some prelimin-| @™ount of space in the press with 


worker, as corresponding secretary. 
Miss Gregg’s Good Work 
Miss Laura Gregg, one of the na- 
tlonal organizers, has done much good 








ary work has been done, in the hope| pmtangd oe entirely —““~ in 
of organizing them into centres of ac- mracter. ; Cora D. Boyd. 
tivity. = ‘ ; 
Mrs. Morrison-Fuller a Delegate Nebraska 
The State has been signally hon-) 
ored by the appointment of —o Mor- | The Nebraska House of Represen- 
son-Fuller of St. Louis as a delegate|,.,.. a ; ae: 
: the International Woman Suffrage | sativa =e 6 majority of two for 
Alliance’s Conyention, to be held at| ©@¥4l suffrage, the vote standing 47 


Stockholm on June 12, and Mrs, Mor-| ayes to 45 nays. The large affirmative 

rison-Fuller sailed some weeks ago| vote is said to have been a surprise to 

for Europe. everyone 
Missouri’s Methods 

As the work in Missouri began with | hininas 





the St. Louis League and has been! Michigan 
fostered by them, it may be in- 
structive to see what methods they 


Detroit is the largest and wealthiest 


have taken to arouse so much interest city in Michigan, having upwards of 


in: so short a time; for that there is 


great interest in equal suffrage, no| 24lf 4 million inhabitants. I was talk- 
one who reads the daily papers or|ing last wee@®with the principal of a 


talks with many people can doubt for 
an instant. 

Their policy has been to present 
only the very best suffrage speakers 
at their meetings, people of national 
and international fame, who would 
call out full houses and full press re- 
ports because of their known reputa- 
tion. 

Their list of speakers included Miss 


fashionable private school here. I 
told her I thought we would get votes 
for women in Michigan in ten years. 
“It is not nearly as far off as that,” 
she replied. “The wealthiest and most 
influential men and women of Detroit 
are mostly in favor of woman suffrage, 
and, judging from the way they are 


Ethel Arnold and the Honorable and| pushing it here now, they will get 
Mrs. Vhilip Snowden of England,| yotes for women in Michigan long be- 
Mrs: Lucia Ames Mead of Boston, fore you are t : pa 

Prot. Schmidt of Cornell, Prof. E en years older, She 





regretted it very much, for she is not 
a suffragist. As for myself— 


Frances Squire Potter of Chicago, and) 
Prof. Earl Barnes of Philadelphia, | 
while other women’s organizations in} 
the city gave opportunity to hear Miss | 
Sylvia Pankhurst and Miss Agnes} 
Repplier. | 
Sylvia Pankhurst in St. Louis 
Miss Pankhurst worked a magical 
‘hange in public opinion here, as else-| 
where, the press and the public treat-| If-the National American 
ing her in a frivolous, jesting way be-| Suffrage Association will 


fore her coming, and changing to a} hold and help the Michigan women, | 
‘one of marked respect and courtesy ; 


aftet Henstan bor, | am sure we can get votes for women 
She spoke first at the City. Club of In this State soon. I am in too humble 
men, at their luncheon hour, to the| 4 position now, and have to work too 
largest number of members and guests} hard, I have too little leisure, to be 
in the history of the club's attend-| able to do much myself for this cause 

ance; in fact, so many were present} | lov ell - 
that over one hundred had to stand) ove so well. The only things I am 
wd go without lunch in order to hear| *le to do now are to distribute suf- 
her—quite a test of interest for a| frage literature and talk in favor of it 
Whenever and wherever I can. I never 


fifty-five minute address: but she held) 
them to the last moment, and the! jer an opportunity pass to argue for it 
to the best of my ability. 


[am a woman suffragist bred, 
And a woman suffragist born; 
And when I am dead 
There'll be a woman suffragist gone. 


Woman 
only take 


tiuanimous verdict was that they were 

» Ofoundly impressed with her and 

with her cause. 

Miss Pankhurst vs. Mr. Lionberger 
Later in the same afternoon she ad- | 


I pray every 
day that the time will soon come when 
women can vote. 


We had a splendid meeting last 





the Church of Our Father. The church 
was crowded with the best and most, 
influential people of this city. She 
made a fine impression. She hits 
straight from the shoulder, and calls 
a spade a spade. She does not mince 
matters. I went four miles and a 
half to hear her, and would go twice | 
as far to hear her again. P 


| 
8.8. Vv. | 





IMinois 





The suffrage bill which passed the 
Senate 31 to 10, has been advanced | 
one stage in the House by a vote of 
74 to 69. A local paper says: 

The fight to prevent the woman suf- 
frage bill going on the calendar was 
spectacular. This is the Dill giving 
women the right to vote for statutory 
officers. It carries a referendum. No 
sooner had Chairman Perkins of the 
Elections Committee reported the bill 
without recommendation than Repre- 
sentative Tice of Menard County was 
demanding that the bill be placed 
upon the calendar in regular order 
on second reading. With flashing 
eyes Minority Leader Alschuler 
shouted objections. Browne, Erick- 
son and others joined in these objec- 
tions. Tice forced his motion to a 
roll call, and woman suffrage won an- 
other skirmish, the bill going on the 
calendar, 74 to 69. 





Wisconsin 





A “votes for women” mass meeting 
was held in Milwaukee on the evening 
of April 11. The occasion was a nota- 
ble one, with enthusiastic speakers 
and a goodly audience. The best peo- 
ple of the city were there, judges and 
lawyers, physicians, business men, so- 
ciety and club women, and many peo- 
ple from the quiet ranks of life, all | 
interested in this question which is | 
now more than ever to the front in 
Wisconsin. 

Two men shared honors with the 
women speakers — State Senator 
David’ G. James, father of the suf- 
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frage bill, and Rev. Stanley Manning, 





pastor of, the Unitarian Church in 
Oshkosh, and a staunch advocate of 
the cause of women. | 
The chief speaker was Mrs. Grace | 
Wilbur Trout of Chicago, president of | 
the Political Equality League of that | 
city, who demolished the various ar- 
guments against woman suffrage. 
Another forcible speaker was Mrs. | 
H. C. Lyman, head .of the Madison | 
College Suffrage League, who showed 
that to do lier best by the home, the 
mother must consider and have some 
control over all the things for the | 
home made outside the home She 
must protect her family against adul- | 
terated foods and sweatshop clothing. 
Mrs. B. C. Gudden of Oshkosh said | 
that women could vote in Bombay and 
some parts of Turkey, but not in Wis- | 
consin. 








Mrs. Clara Neymann of New York 
made a delightful little speech, and 
Miss Ada L. James, president of the 
Political Equality League of Wiscon- 
sin, won friends for the cause in a 
short but comprehensive argument. 

In an editorial comment on this | 
meeting and on the large measure of 
sentiment in Wisconsin favorable to) 
woman suffrage, the Evening Wiscon- 
sin says: 


] 

The friendly attitude of influential | 
legislators at Madison, notably Sena-| 
tor James, is taken as warrant for the 

















belief that this State will be ahead of | 
her neighbors in making the expected | 
stride; but there is no fear that it | 
will be long delayed. 





Rhode Island 


The special legislation committee of | 
the House of Representatives on April | 
4 gave a public hearing on the presi- | 
dential suffrage bill | 

Miss Elizabeth Upham Yates, presi- | 
dent of the Rhode Island W. s. A.,! 
led the speakers in favor of the meas- | 
ure. In a short but forcible address, | 
she presented the question in its sev- | 
eral aspects, legal, moral, | 
and suggested an | 
amendment to the amendment which | 
should grant the suffrage to all wom- 
en except the members of the Rhode | 
Island Anti-Suffrage Association, so) 
that they might be relieved from per- | 
forming this civic duty when those | 
who did so desire should happily be | 
able to do so. | 

Mrs. Sarah M. Algo, secretary of the | 
Rhode Island Working Women’s 
Clubs, advocated the passage of the | 
bill as amended, on the grounds of | 
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cers at the monthly meeting of 
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workers were employed, and shops, 
to see that seats were provided; that 
proper sanitation existed, and that all 
the conditions were fit for human be- 
ings. The enforcement of this law re- 
quired the inclusion of a certain ap- 
propriation in the city’s budget. After 
the appropriation became available, 
the inspectors did such excellent work 
that the owner of one large depart- 
ment store in particular was put to 
considerable expense in remedying 
the conditions reported, and the next 
year, under the influence of this 
gentleman, the city’s board of esti- 
mate apportioned the sum used the 
previous year for factory inspection to 
establish a pasteurized milk depot, 
which in the following year was 
struck out of the budget altogether. 
And from that day to this New York 
City has had no adequate inspection. 
The law is still on the statute books, 
but it is practically a dead letter for 
lack of an appropriation to make it 
operative. Year after year the wo. 
men have interviewed the mayor in 
the effort to secure an appropriation. 
Finally one year Mr. Van Wyck spoke 
the truth, which, if somewhat blunt, 
was nevertheless a satisfaction, when 
he said to Mrs. Frederick Nathan, 
the leader of the deputation: ‘Mrs. 
Nathan, I don't see why you ladies 
persist in coming year after year to 
waste your time and mine. You rep- 
resent no votes, and your mission is 
absolutely useless.” 
An Instance in San Francisce 

Take another instance. Several 
years ago San Francisco was the 
scene of a famous fight against graft, 
when a mayor and a city boss were 
tried. At that time Francis J. Heney 
was district attorney, and made a 
magnificent fight, almost losing his 
life, against intrenched capital trying 
to defeat the ends of justice. It was 
his task also to try and convict the 
great rich men charged with bribe- 
giving. One man in particular was 
charged with giving a $200,000 corrup- 
tion fund for a trolley franchise. The 
women of San Francisco formed what 
was called a League of Justice, and 
aided Mr. Heney by daily attending 
court in order to counteract the in- 
fluence exerted on the jury by certain 
thugs paid to laugh at every serious 
point made by the prosecution and to 
seem impressed by every argument of 
the defense. These women, let me 
add, suffered social. ostracism and in- 
sult for their action. Well, to make 
a long story short, the trial ended, the 
jury disagreed, and practicaHy every: 
thing was lost. A new election was 
approaching, and in order to secure 
another trial San Francisco had to 
have a district attorney pledged to 
enforce the law. Heney was the 
nominee of the faction committed to 
the cause of justice. The womeén 
forming the League of Justice worked 
privately and publicly, early and late, 
in his support; but, being without a 
vote, their cause went down to de- 
feat—went down after their rallies, 
their home meetings and their house- 
to-house canvasses. The weight of 
financial power, the systematic poison- 
ing of the public mind, the conniv- 
ance of every bad political influence 
in city and State were too much for 
them. The votes of the 26,000 good 
men who voted for Heney were not 
enough. Victory could only be gained 
by the votes of those 26,000 good men 
plus the votes of the good women. 


President Woolley’s Article 

Just here let me say a word in re- 
gard to a fine article by Miss Mary 
E. Woolley, president of Mt. Holyoke 
College, appearing in Good House 
keeping for May, 1910. In that 
article Miss Woolley tells of the work 
of the Federated Women’s Clubs all 
over the country, and I thrilled to 
read what splendid work the club- 
women are doing. I would recom- 
mend every club woman to read the 
article who has not done so, for the 
inspiration there is in it. But there 
was one significant paragraph which 
arrested my attention, which I will 
read you: 

“Alabama reported that 
petition of the club women 
Legislature to provide for a more 
effective supervision of the publi¢ 
schools, advocating the election of 
qualified county superintendents of 
education and the endorsement of a 
compulsory education bill was of no 
avail, (but that the) club women were 
undaunted and had paved the way 
for greater effort. Three times the 
Florida Federation had striven for a 
compulsory education bill, and three 
times been defeated, but through the 
press and by all legitimate means it 
was working for a local-option com- 
pulsory education law.” 

Contrast the Direct Method 

Turning now from the effects of the 
indirect method, let us look for a mo 
ment at the~communities where Wo 
men have the full suffrage with men. 
At the last Denver election, held May 
27, 1910, the water company of Denver 
was asking for a new franchise. This 
monopoly was backed by both politi- 
cal machines. ; 

At the last moment a Citizens party) 
took the field, women behind it and| 
@ woman on the ticket. A distin- 
guished water commission was named, 


% * + a 


in the 


—_ power either to buy the water 
pany’s plant a 
build a At. one. a ee 

Against both organizations cor . 
tion money and many professional 
politicians and party henchmen, the 
Citizens’ ticket won an overwhelming 
victory. Denver now, by virtue of a 
bond issue carried Sept. 6, 1910, will 
build its own water plant, and be for- 
ever freed from as arrogant and ra- 
pacious @ monopoly as ever cursed a 
aenenety. And the women voters 
ed. 

In a similar manner, and more re- 
cently, the women of Seattle assisted 
the good men of the city in recalling 
a mayor. 

These instances could be indefinite- 
ly multiplied. Before Colorado wo- 
men had the franchise they vainly 
used the great “silent influence” in an 
effort to have kindergartens made 
part of the public school system. 
After the adoption of equal suffrage 
they forced the reform within a year. 


57 Kinds of Argument 


In Massachusetts, where the women 
“keep their place in the home” and 
depend entirely upon “silent influ- 
ence,” they worked fifty-five years 
getting one little law making the 
mother equal guardian of minor chil- 
dren with the father. Colorado wo- 
men received suffrage in 1893, and in 
1894 they put the law on the statute 
books. 


Although I have been trying to show 
the advantages of the dignified and di- 
rect method of registering an opinion 
on any public question over the pres- 
ent heart-eating, laborious and tedious 
method women have to employ, cajol- 
ing, petitioning and arguing some one 
else into voting for her, this is not 
the principal reason why I advocate 
the enfranchisement of women. You 
know there are at least fifty-seven 
varieties of arguments in support of 
equal suffrage, all equally spicy and 
delicious, and apt to lead theim ad- 
vocate. into a pickle if she grows too 
hot. And I might keep you here all 
afternoon at the expense of pure foods 
enumerating them. But my talk is 
to be purely condimental and is aimed 
just to wet your appetite for what is 
to follow, and so I will only take up 
what I consider is the principal argu- 
ment in support of this reform and 
close, namely the effect on woman 
herself, 


Will Develop Women 


It is not expected by the best advo- 
cates of this change that women will 
absolutely reform politics or purge so- 
ciety of evil, but it is expected, with 
reasoned and already proved cer- 
tainty, that, political knowledge and 
experience will develop women. Po- 
litical responsibility, the character it 
demands and the recognition it re- 
ceives will alter the nature and func- 
tion of women in society, to the bene- 
fit of themselves and their husbands 
and their children and their homes. 
Upon that ground they declare that it 
is of vital importance to the advance 
of civilized life not only to give the 
ballot to those women who want it, 
but to rouse those women who do not 
to a better appreciation of the great 
age in which they live. Let us quote 
just here from Mr. Max Eastman, 
from an article which appeared in the 
North American Review for January, 
1911: 


Max Eastman's View 


“The industrial era—for all the ill 
we may say of it, we must say this 
great good, that it has made possible 
and inevitable the physical and social 
and moral and intellectual liberation 


of women. The simplification of 
home life through invention and 
manufacture, the growth of large 


cities with their popular education, 
and alove all the division of labor, 
have given her a free place in the 
active world, This fact is the distinc- 
tive feature of this age. To a dis- 
tant and universal historian—a_his- 
torian who writes the lives of peoples 
—that change in the position of wo- 
men will appear not only the most 
striking but the most excellent 
achievement of our age. For we will 
wever evolve a heroic race of people 
on the earth until we give them a 
two-fold inheritance and tradition of 
native, intelligent virtue. That we 
have begun to do. And no step at the 
present time can more urge and cer- 
tify this great step in the history of 
life than to give it a political expres- 
sion and guarantee. Citizenship will 
rouse and educate women. It will de- 
velop our ideal of them, therefore it 
is a dominant necessity of advancing 
civilization that they have it. It is a 
heroic step that we take with nature 
in the evolution of a symmetrical 


race.” 
Women in the Vanguard 


Tou see suffragists are now believed 
my in the vanguard of civilization. 
But I believe that club women are 
very near the head of the column, 
too. For, a8 one club woman has 
said: “The mind which thirty years 
ago sought self-culture or pleasure in 
the exclusive womens literary or 
musical club, and knew no other s0- 
cial obligations besides her church, 
has developed a civic conscience 
which gives her family, her city and 
herself no peace, while we of the 
younger generation seem to have been 
to the conscience born. And = 
too, I believe, one day, when the clu 
women all become suffragists—and 





| they will be 


: et 
> that day be not far distan 
a a better suffragists for _ 
i been club women, and conversely 
ow will become better club women 


for being suffragists. 
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LITERARY NOTICES 


Practical Motherhood. By. Dr. 
Helen F. Campbell. Longmans, 
Green & Co., London, England. 


Rarely does one find so much of 
value compressed between two blue 
covers as in this thoughtful and com- 
prehensive book. It covers not only 
all physical possibilities in the bring- 
ing up of children, from the first 
breath, but adds all sorts of excellent 
suggestions for teaching them how to 
live intelligently and happily. Real- 
ly, the woman who has this helper by 
her side might rear a large family 
successfully without other instruction 
than this generous book. It gives 4 
clear, simple statement of the need- 
ful nutrition for children, of ordinary 
illnesses and their remedies, and 
“First Aid” for accidents. But equal- 
ly useful is the development of the 
mind, and the wise suggestions for 
play that shall have an end in growth, 
play that means intelligent interest 
in birds and plants and all growing 
things. “Show the child how in some 
flowers one wing has a little horn on 
it, like the shy, nestling violet, who 
hides her sweet scented honey here, 
and her big painted velvet cousins, 
the pansies.” The suggestions have 
the added charm of color in the writ- 
ing. This is an imperfect sketch of 
a very valuable and attractive ~— 

: A. W. 


The Home. By Charlotte Perkins 
Gilman. The Charlton Co., 67 Wall 


street, New York. 

Mrs. Gilman is well known as a 
courageous, independent thinker, and 
she goes to the root of many precon- 
ceived ideas about the sacredness of 
the home. Sacred it is, surely, but 
not as the place where one woman 
slaves to make the rest of the family 
comfortable. Mrs. Gilman would 
have it beautiful, fresh (she says, 
“An adult human being consumes 600 
cubic feet of air in one hour. How 
many homes provide such an amount, 
day or night?”), and adapted to all 
human needs. But she believes in 
the wife and daughters sometimes 
leaving the home to engege in out- 
side work, and she believes in co- 
operative cooking and laundries. All 


the book—to be unselfishly hos- 
pitable, to arrange one’s home with’ 
that ideal in mind. The woman's club 
is “a healthy field of contact,” and 
the clubhouse gives an_ excellent 
place for entertaining with no dis- 
turbance to the home. Cc. W 

Cherry Feasts for Barbarous 
Fourths. By Asenath Carver Coolidge. 
Hungerford-Holbrook Co., Watertown, 
N. Y. 

This bright little story opens with 
a picturesque description of Cherry 
Valley, with its beautiful trees, and 
describes the Professor's overhearing 
some boys planning to make Inde- 
pendence Day hideous with noise and 
fireworks. <A delicious cherry festi- 


val is planned instead, and joy and 
peace. replace the usual horrors. 
The Professor reads aloud the beau- 


tiful story of the Cherry Festival at 
Naumberg, and shows the assembled 
children the charm of a better way. 


Era. 


Woman's Transformation 


from Barbarie to Humane Civiliza- 
tion. By Virginia Leblick. New 
York. ” 

This author says: “Nature has 
given to man_ greater physical 
strength, and to woman high moral 
sentiments, in order that she shall 


use them to raise man to her level.” 
She assumes that the habitual desire 
of the man is to subjugate the wo- 
man, and against this she _ rebels. 
She writes to protest against “the 
cruel and abusive power of man,” and 
to lift up the fallen courage of wo- 
man, This seems a strange view for 
a woman to take in America, and she 
speaks as if men had done nothing all 
these ages but to seek their own gain 
and oppress womankind. The book 
is written with a vehement desire for 
justice and liberty. It may be ob 
tained at any suffrage headquarters 
in New York City, at 201 W. 81st 
street, and at the Equality League of 
Self-supporting Women, 43 East 22d 
street. C. W. 


Isaac Harris and Max Blanck, joint 
owners of the Triangle Waist Com- 
pany, which operated the factory in 
New York, where 145 lives were lost 
in the fire of March 25, have been 
indicted for manslaughter in the first 





the home industries are wasteful, and 
could be carried on, she thinks, with | 
far less expenditure of time and 
money than now. “A larger woman- 
hood, a civilized womanhood, special- 
ized, broad-minded, working and car- 
ing for the public good as well as the 
private,” will give us homes more 
beautiful and better. I think the 
broadening idea is the main thing in 


degree. 


Sir Joseph Ward, Prime Minister of 
New Zealand, and the Honorable Dr. 
Finlay, its Minister of Justice, have 
just spoken good words for suffrage 
in passing through the United States 
on their way to London. 
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THE REASON 





By Zoe Hartman 





“What! marry a suffragette?’ quoth 
he; 
“Tis a creature that none should 
woo! 


Abhorred by sensible men like me, 
And for reasons sound, there are for- 
ty-three, 
Of which I shall state a few. 


“Wouldst have man wed to a human 
freak, j 
Devoid of beauty or grace?’ 
A spouse who would from a soap-box 
speak, 
And dare to aspire, with consummate 
cheek, : 
To my Heaven-appointed place? 


“What! wed a being so blatantly wise 
When I’m used to the kind with 
wings? 
When my whole 
downcast eyes, 
And frills and flutters and simpering 
sighs— 
With ME in the center of things? 


soul dotes upon 


“A menace is she to the State,” quoth 


he, 

“Who demands a place at the polls; 
Just where I'd land you'll readily see: 
I'm sure my socks would neglected be, 

And slighted my button-holes!”’ 


Just then a fair suffragist hit the pike; 
He succumbed to her charms on the 
spot, 
And followed her fast as mortal could 
hike, 
Hle vowed they were mated in Heaven, 
sure Mike! 
And wept when he moved her not 
For she shook her head, I regret to 
state, 
And said, with a witching smile, 
‘Look! Yonder's Miss Flubdub Addle- 
pate; 
When it comes to your 
tined mate, 
She has me beaten a mile!” 


own predes- 


Then his grouch enlarged to the size 
of three, 
For his friends they misunderstood, 
When he shouted, “No suffragette for 
me!” 
And tt took him ‘steen years to make 
them see 
That he really could if he would! 
—The American Suffragette. 


AUSTRALIA'S VOTE GROWS 

The Earl of Selborne in a 
speech called attention to the steady 
increase of the women's vote in Aus 
and womeo 
neglectful 


recent 


tralia. Australian men 
alike have been somewhat 
-of the franchise in the past, but both 
are improving. Lord Selborne said: 
“In 1903, 43 per cent. of the women 
went to the polls; 1906, 44 
in 1910, 56 per cent The 
in among 
women is exactly 


in per 
in 
the 


the 


cent.; 
affairs 
in 


terest public 
increasing 


same ratio ag it is among the men.” 


This is contrary to the prediction 
that women will lose their interest as 
soon as the novelty wears off. In 
the resolutions lately passed by the 
Parliament of Federated Australia, 
testifying to the good results of 
woman suffrage and recommending 


Great Britain to adopt it, mention is 
made of the marked increase in the 
women's vote. 


TWO SUFFRAGISTS GET 


DAMAGES 
In England, Mr. Alfred Hawkins, 
who-e leg was broken in an assault 
made upon him by ruflianly anti-suf- 


fragists, has been awarded $500 dam- 


the courts. The judge ruled 
that it is not a legal offence to ask a 


while a 


ages by 


question or make a comment 
Cabinet Minister is addressing a pub- 
that an 


lic meeting; interrupter may 


not be removed by force unless he 


has first. been asked to leave and re- 
fuses to go; and that the persons who 
employ stewards (ushers) at a meet- 
ing are responsible for the 
which they perform their duties. 

Mr. Francis Watson, a_ Bradford 
lawyer who sat Mr. 


Hawkins Mr. meeting, 


way in 


just in front of 


at Churchill's 


came forward voluntarily to give evi- 
dence. He testified that he was per 
onally not in favor of woman sul 


frage, but that he had heard Mr. Haw- 
kins's interjection, and it 
fectly 


was “a per- 
remark.” Mr. Hawkins 
was not asked to leave, and made no 
resistance when Mr. Wat- 
son and others testified to the great 
brutality with which he was handled 


quiet 


removed. 


Accordingly, the Bradford teague of 
Young Liberals will have to pay dam- 


ages. Mr. Hawkins is a gray-haired 


man, With a medal and a distinguished] 


paper in the United States published 
the false report about the suffragettes 
injuring Augustine Birrell’s knee. 

Scores of women within the past 
few years have been assailed and 
seriously injured for asking a quiet 
question in a public meeting, but none 
have sued for damages. Men are 
more pugnacious. Captain Gonné has 
just recovered $500 from the London 
Standard and the Press Association 
for asserting, without foundation, 
that he had been arrested for assault- 
ing a policeman. Captain Gonne has 
given the $500 to be used for neces- 
sitous women at the Bow Street Po- 
lice Station. He is an enthusiastic 
member of the Men’s League, and 
was accused of attacking the police 
in defense of the suffragettes. 


FOR CAMPAIGN STATES 





Mrs. Eila B. Kendrick sends a check 
to pay for sending The Woman's 
Journal to ten editors or press chair- 
men in the States where suffrage 
amendment campaigns are pending. 


BIGGER VOTE IN MICHI- 
GAN 


In Michigan the woman suffrage 
bill was taken from the table and put 
to vote again. The vote stood 55 ayes 
33 This was considerably 
better than Jast time, but not the full 
constitutional required. 





to nays. 


majority 


MAY SPANK WIFE 


After deliberating almost 24 hours, 
a jury in Judge Vandeventer’s court, 
in East St. Louis, Ill., decided that a 
husband has a right to spank his wife. 
The jury refused a divorce Mrs. 
Hannah Rebecca Yowell. 


to 


has been read 
But Eng- 
iish common law for centuries allowed 
a husband to beat his wife in modera- 
tion, which 


This press despatch 


with general surprise. the 


was interpreted to mean 
with a stick no thicker than a man's 
thumb. Mrs Perkins Gil- 
man, in answer to the assertion that 
women ought 


Charlotte 
not to have the ballot 
Lill the majority want it, asks in one 
of her poems the law has 
always been carefully framed to meet 
women's wishes, and whether the ma- 


whether 


jority ever “clamored for the heating 
stick no than one's thumb,” 
The incident in Bast St. Louis is like- 
ly to add to the membership of the 
Equal Suffrage Association. 


thicker 


CALIFORNIA AHEAD 


California sent in the largest num- 
ber of new subscriptions to The 
Journal this week, with 
York second and Massachusetts 


Woman's 
New 
third. 


NOTES AND NEWS 


The Women graduates of Trinity 
College, Dublin, have sent a largely- 
signed petition for woman suffrage to 
the two representatives of DubI%n 
University in Parliament. 

A record-breaking 
the women at the recent school 
election in Hastings, Neb. The non- 
partisan candidates supported by the 
women were elected. 

Congressman Rucker of Colorado 
has introduced in the U. S. House of 
Representatives an amendment to the 
Federal Constitution forbidding dis- 
franchisement on account of sex. 


vote was cast 


by 


Representative Victor L. Berger, 
the Socialist Congressman from Mil- 


waukee, will introduce a bill to give 
suffrage to the people of the District 
of Columbia, both men and women. 


\ delightful summer camp for girls 


is conducted at Holderness, N. H., by 
Dr. Mary Ropes Lakeman and Miss 
Elizabeth Mitchell Fessenden, daugh- 


fer of Mrs. Susan S, Fessenden. Full 
particulars may be. had from Miss 
Fessenden, 9 Summer street, Salem, 


Mass 
The ‘of better pay for 
Boston teachers have called attention 


advocates 





to the remarkable discrepancy not 
| only between their pay and that of 
|men, but between their pay and that 
| of other women employed by the city 
and State as copyists, ete. 


Rev, Anna H. Shaw writes: “Kindly 


record for courage in tle navy. The | add the name of Miss Alice Carpen- 
press despatches made no mention of| ter to the list of alternate delegates 
the vicious assault upon him by which to Stockholm which appears in The 
his leg was broken, while every daily Journal, also please have Miss Lucy 


$50,000 FUND 





Previously acknowledged... $8,435.06 
Alva E. Belmont....-------- 432.84 
Mrs. Stephen Loines, life 
membership for Sy!- 
via Loines 50.00 
Anna Ross Weeks, life 
membership ...------> 50.00 
$8,967.90 


The suffragists of New York are 
planning to have a great suffrage pa- 
rade on the afternoon of May 6th. 
We want to have a special number of 
The Woman’s Journal for sale on the 
streets that day. To sell it success- 
fully we should have a “base of sup- 
plies” in the shape of a taxicab or 
carriage with Journal advertisements 
on the back and doors. It could be 
used as a selling stand, and our dis- 


tributors could return to it for sup- 
plies. It would also advertise the 
Journal to the crowds by the way. 


Who will help us carry out this plan 
by a special donation” 
Send contributions to 
Jessie Ashley, 
505 Fifth Ave. New York City 


FORM. OF BEQUEST 








I hereby give and bequeath to the 
National American Woman Suffrage 
Association, being incorporated under 
the laws of the District of Columbia, 
ee Oe re ee principal 
and interest to be applied by such as- 
sociation for the support and promo- 
tion of the cause of woman suffrage. 

Signed ee rine 


STOCKHOLDERS’ MEETING 





On request given in accordance 
with Section 10 of the By-Laws of 
the Proprietors of The Woman's 
Journal, a special meeting of the 
stockholders of the corporation will 
be held at its office, 585 Boylston 
street, Boston, Mass., on Monday, 
April 24, 1911, at 3.30 P. M., for the 
purpose of amending the By-Laws by 
increasing the amount of the capital 
stock, and for such other business as 
may properly come before the meet- 
ing. 
Catharine Wilde, Clerk, 





E. Anthony’s name put. on the list of 
delegates in place of Miss Ely, who 
is unable to be present at the Inter- 
national Convention.” 

The Equal Suffrage League of Mont- 
clair, N. J., announces a “Suffrage 
Week" for the end of April, with the 
following speakers: Max Eastman and 
Mrs. John Winters Brannan, April 25, 
Miss Crystal Fastman and Mrs. Mary 
Holland Kinkaid of Colorado on April 
27, and Edgar S. Wiers and the Rev. 
Harry Emerson Fosdick on April 28 


Messages from Governor Carey of 


Wyoming, former Gov. James H. 
Brady of Idaho, and Gov. John F. 
Shafroth of Colorado,  indorsing 
woman suffrage as beneficial to the 


State and in the interest of good gov- 
ernment, were read by Mrs. Kather- 
ine H. Hepburn at the suffrage hear- 
ing in Connecticut. 

Mrs. Pankhurst's 
the women's evasion 
was “a magnificent 
Westminster Gazette estimated the 
number of persons who spent the 
night in the skating-rink at 1500, and 
there were other gatherings of “evad- 
ers,” all over the country. The gov- 
ernment has wisely decided not 
try to punish anyone. 


that 
census 
The 


paper says 
of the 
success.” 


to 


HUMOROUS 
“Wasn't the orchestra too loud for 
the voices, aunt?” “No, I heard you 
distinctly all through 
Life. 


the opera.” 


“Do you believe in using words of 
one syllable?” asked the student of 


politics. “Certainly not,” replied 
Senator Sorghum. “Every real gen- 
tleman says ‘perquisites’ instead of 


‘graft.’ "—Washington Evening Star. 





“Br’er Williams, does you think de 
devil is a black man or a white man?” 
“IT dunno; an’ all I does know is—de 
biggest race problem is how ter keep | 
ten yards ahead of him!”—Atlanta/ 
Constitution. 


“You must quit worry and take a 





vacation,” said the suave practitioner. 
“My dear doctor,” replied the irritable| 
patient, “if I could get my affairs into' 
a shape that would permit me to take | 


a vacation I'd be so relieved that I 





wouldn't need one.”——Washington 
Star. 


wissatssicinsse 

New Literature 
Specially Good for Legislators 
Why Legislators Should Sub- 
mit the Woman Suffrage 





| JUS SUFFRAGI) 
The Organ of the Internationa; Wom. 
an Suffrage Alilance 

Published monthly, in English b 
Martina Kramers, at 92 Krutskag, 
Rotterdam Holland; price 82 cents . 
year. Gives the news of the or" 
ized movement for woman suffr 
over the world. 

The Woman’s Journal wil) 


D- 
age a)) 


torwarg 





subscriptions, ee but in tha 

case 18 cents additional should be ¢ 

e Voters closed to cover cost of money or, 

Amendment to th closed yr. 
Price 01 each, .10 doz., .50 per 100 

Postpaid .02 each, .12 doz., 60 per 100 a, 








Measuring Up Equal Suffrage 
d 
” oe B. Lindsey 


Reprinted from the February 
“Delineator ” 


‘A Commonsense View of 
Woman Suffrage 


By Jesse Lynch Williams 


Reprinted from the December “Ladies’ 





World” 
Price, ..... weer kU 
Postpaid, .........2 for .06 


a err Te 
Pesteaid ..cccccccence Bae 


The Test of Experiment 


A concise, telling collection of state- 
ments from the Suffrage States and 
Countries: 


Price, 
Postpaid, 





$.05, per 100, $4.00 
.06, per 100, 4.30 





New Suffrage Buttons 


Susan B. Anthony Button, with five 
star border 
Anna H. Shaw Button (an excellent 


likeness) 
Price of each - - 05 
- $4.50 


Per 100 - . 


Pictures of Miss Anthony 





All sizes, kinds and prices. Write 


for particulars 


ORDER FROM HEADQUARTERS 
605 Fifth Ave., New York City 


LAST PHOTOGRAPH of] 
JULIA WARD HOWE 


Size, 7 x 9% inches 
Worth framing 
An excellent gift 
A perfect likeness 
An artistic photograph 
Should_be Owned by Every 
Suffrage Club 


Taken a few days before her 
death by Katherine B. McClellan of 
Northamptom, Mass., when she 
went to Smith College for her hoa. 
orary degree. 


—— 


On sale at 
National Headquarters 
505 Fifth Avenue, New York 

$1.50 apiece 

















— 


Is The Woman's 
Journal on your 








News-stands? 
ENGLISH CARTOON POSTCARDS 


From drawings by members of 
The Artists’ Suffrage League 
SAMPLE SET OF 10, POSTPAID, 26 
| Order from 
| Headquarters, 505 Fifth Aventie 
New York 











PRETTY LITTLE 
commission to 
Georgetown Ky. 


HATS, 15¢, 20 } 


OLLS' r cent 
Rus" Write G. W PFLTON 














THE LEADING THEATRES OF BOSTON 








HOLLI 


TWO WEEKS 
BEGINNING 


MONDAY, APR. 24 Mats. Wed, ond Sat, 
Kiaw & Erlanger’s Production 


Direct From 7 Months at the Republic Theatre, New York 


REBECCA OF SUNNYBROOK FAR 


By Kate Douglas Wiggin and Charlotte Thompson 


Prices: 35c., 50c., 75c., $1.00, $1.50 


ST. THEATRE 


CHAS. PROHMAN, RICH & HARRIS 
Lessees and Managers 





COLONIAL 


THEATR 





Charles Frohman sod 
William Harris, Les- 
sees and Manaypers. 





Evenings at 8 | 





Matinee Wed, and Sat at 2 | 





BOSTON’S BICCEST M 


CHARLES 


THE 


ARCA 


LAN, JULIA SANDERSON, 


LAWRENCE GRANT, H. H. 


TWO WEEKS ONLY 
HOME COMING ENCACEMENT 


FROHMAN 


FANTASTICA 
MUSICAL COMEDY 


WITH THE WONDERFUL ORIGINAL CAST, INCLUDING FRANK M0! 
PERCIVAL 
ALAN MUDIE, ETHEL CADMAN, HAROLD CLEMENCE, MARY MACKI!: 
MEYER AND 90 OTHERS. 


USICAL COMEDY HIT! 


Presents 


DIANS 


KNIGHT, JOSEPHINE HAL! 





ARK 


THEATRE 


Charles Frohman. 
Rich & Harris, 
Lessees and Managers 





Evenings at 8.10 
Matinees 
Wed. and Sat. at 2.10 


\- 


HENRY 8B. MARRIS Presents 


COMMUTERS 


By JAMES FORBES, Author of “THE 
CHORUS LADY” and “THE TRAVELING 


PRICES: $1.50, $1.00, 75c, 50c, 25¢c. 


———| 


A New Farcical Comedy 


SALESMAN.” 





TREMONT THEATRE | 





IN HIS NEW 


Fourth Week APRIL 24 
RICHARD CARLE 





MATINEES | 
WED. & SAT. 





MUSICAL PLAY 





| JUMPING 


JUPITER | 








With EDNA WALLACE HOPPER and Augmented Chorus and Orchestra 
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